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Vocational Rehabilitation 
in the United States 
by 


Mary E. SwITzER 


Director, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


The following article describes the considerable growth of vocational 
rehabilitation in the United States since it was first introduced by 
statute as long ago as 1920, and shows in particular how co-ordinated 
services are provided to the disabled through a joint federal-state 
programme under which the individual states conduct their own 
rehabilitation activities while the federal authority encourages the 
extension and improvement of these activities by means of substantial 
financial aid and through its co-ordinating, advisory and research 
functions. The author brings out the fact that rehabilitation, apart 
from its primary human and social objective of restoring the disabled 
to useful and active life, offers great economic advantages in that tt 
regains for society the productive capacities of a large number of people 
who would otherwise be a charge on the community, to say nothing of 
the future coniributicn of such persons to the national tax income, 
which itself greatly exceeds the cost of their rchabilitation. 


NE of the most striking characteristics of programmes of service 

to people developed since the close of the Second World War 

is the emphasis they lay on the positive worth of every individual. 

The importance of preventing dependency—physical, social or 

economic—is self-evident in this modern world. The toll of neglected 
physical disability is high in any society. 

The programmes to give handicapped men and women the special 
services they need to compete more equally and live more produc- 
tively have come to be known as rehabilitation. Rehabilitation can 
and should be a part of every modern society’s effort to improve 
opportunities for its people. As a special field of work, rehabilitation 
today involves the special skills of a variety of professions, collab- 
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orating to solve the complex problems which are so often presented 
by severely disabled persons. The benefits which flow from high- 
quality rehabilitation services, provided widely to reach as many 
disabled individuals as possible, are threefold. First, rehabilitation 
restores hope and confidence in the disabled men and women 
themselves, giving life a new meaning for them. Secondly, it demon- 
strates to all the people, in a practical way, that every citizen, 
however difficult his circumstances, has a chance to make his life 
useful and satisfying. And finally, it brings into the productive 
strength of a country thousands of workers, many of them with 
high skills, who might otherwise be a drain upon the national 
economy. 

This article, describing the vocational rehabilitation programme 
in the United States, is written at a time when the whole field of 
rehabilitation is rapidly expanding, both in this country and in 
many other places in the world. In the United States the vocational 
rehabilitation programme is the principal arm by which government 
national, state and local—discharges its responsibility for restor- 
ing disabled persons to usefulness. However, the many voluntary 
agencies which also provide rehabilitation services—many of them 
having several hundred affiliated units in cities and towns all over 
the country—also play a prominent part in the total rehabilitation 
effort. Public agencies and voluntary groups are working ever more 
closely together to serve the disabled, so that the resources of both 
produce the greatest possible results. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has been privileged to 
participate, on behalf of the United States Government, in the 
deliberations of the International Labour Conference concerning 
further development of vocational rehabilitation by the States 
Members of the I.L.O. The Vocational Rehabilitation (Disablec) 
Recommendation, 1955, is a noteworthy international step in the 
development of services for the handicapped. Collaterally, the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has co-operated with the Inter- 
national Society for the Welfare of Cripples in helping nations to 
exchange information to build up rehabilitation services for their 
peoples. 





HISTORICAL BACKGROUND IN LAW 


The public programme of vocational rehabilitation for the dis- 
abled was established shortly after the close of the First World War. 
Public demand for a civilian programme emerged immediately 
after the needs of disabled soldiers had been considered. Among 
the voluntary non-governmental organisations which took an active 
part in advocating rehabilitation was the Red Cross Institute for 
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Crippled and Disabled Men, founded in New York City in 1917 to 
conduct experimental work in the rehabilitation of disabled people. 
Early in 1918 this organisation became active in promoting state 
legislation. 

Twelve states passed their own laws establishing rehabilitation 
programmes before the federal statute was enacted, although only 
six state programmes were actually in operation when the first 
federal law was passed. In 1918—one month before the law 
authorising a rehabilitation programme for soldiers was passed— 
Massachusetts became the first state in the Union to adopt a 
vocational rehabilitation law for civilians. 

The first national programme of federal-state co-operation to 
restore disabled men and women became a reality when the 
President, on 2 June 1920, signed the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act (Public Law 236, 66th Congress), commonly known as the 
Smith-Fess Act. This federal legislation had been passed with 
the support of both political parties and of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the American Federation of Labour, and numer- 
ous other organisations representing social welfare, medicine, 
education and state governments. 

In this initial programme, jointly financed and developed by 
the federal and state governments, the services for the handicapped 
consisted of special assistance in job training, counselling and 
guidance for the disabled person, provision of artificial limbs and 
other prosthetic appliances where needed, and placement in a 
suitable job. While this range of services falls far short of those 
furnished in the restoration of disabled people today, it represented 
a first important step forward in a national effort to restore more 
disabled people to useful work. 

Under the Smith-Fess Act the amount of the federal grant 
funds available to any one of the states was based on the population 
of the state concerned. The state was required to invest one dollar 
of its own funds for each dollar of federal grant funds received. 
During the first operating year (1921) the combined federal and 
state expenditures for the new programme totalled slightly less 
than 285,000 dollars. The following year’s expenditures exceeded 
736,000 dollars and the amount has never been below 1 million 
dollars since 1923. 

The first law authorised an experimental programme for a 
temporary period; the authority was extended by legislation 
until, with passage of the Social Security Act in 1935 (Public Law 
271, 74th Congress) ? the federal-state rehabilitation programme 


1 Cf. I.L.0. Legislative Series, 1920 (U.S.A. 1). 
2Ibid., 1935 (U.S.A, 2). 
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became permanent. During this time, more and more states joined 
in the programme ; by 1938, all of the 48 states were participating. 

On 6 July 1943 the Barden-LaFollette Act (Public Law 113, 
78th Congress)! was approved and it was under this Act that the 
rehabilitation programme operated from 1943 until 1954. The 1943 
Act expanded the scope of services provided under the 1920 Act, 
and authorised for the first time the provision of medical services 
(surgery, hospitalisation and other treatment to eliminate or reduce 
the disability itself), the provision of services to individuals who 
had suffered from psychiatric illnesses, and the provision of voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the blind. This new legislative authority, 
coming in the midst of the Second World War, recognised several 
things—the need for full use of the nation’s manpower resources 
in support of the war effort, the progress which the vocational 
rehabilitation programme had made in restoring individuals to 
usefulness, and the advances made in medicine and other fields, 
which greatly increased the possibilities for rehabilitation. 

A different basis for financing the programme was provided in 
the Act of 1943. The full administrative costs of the programme 
within the state agencies, and the expenses for vocational guidance 
and placement, were borne by the federal Government. The costs 
of medical and other examinations to determine eligibility, as well 
as the cost of all case services provided for the disabled—surgery, 
hospitalisation, other medical care, vocational training, living 
expenses during rehabilitation, travel costs and occupational tools 
and licences—were shared equally by the state government and 
the federal Government. 


THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION ACT OF 1954 


By 1954 it had become evident that the rapid changes in rehabil- 
itation in the United States and elsewhere called for revision of 
the federal legislation, to provide a sound basis for further develop- 
ment of voca*ional rehabilitation. The Act signed by the President 
on 3 August 1954 (Public Law 565, 83rd Congress) continued the 
basic provisions for services to handicapped people and in addition 
greatly broadened the scope of the programme by authorising a 
series of sweeping changes in professional, fiscal and technical 
aspects. The following (most of which will be discussed in detail 
later in this article) are the main changes effected by the 1954 Act : 


(1) The financial basis for conducting the federal-state pro- 
gramme was fundamentally changed to provide for full federal 
participation in all phases of the programme, the state’s financial 


1Cf I.L.0.: Legislative Series, 1943 (U.S.A. 4 B). 
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share being determined by a formula which takes account of the 
individual state’s population and its income per head. Through 
this financing system states with relatively large populations and 
relatively small tax income pay a smaller portion of the total cost 
of the state rehabilitation programme than other states with larger 
financial resources. Thus the federal and state shares vary from 
state to state, the national average being about two federal dollars 
for each state dollar invested in vocational rehabilitation. 


(2) A new system of grants to state agencies, designated as 
Extension and Improvement Grants, provides financial support 
for the states to develop new aspects of their work and to extend 
it to disability groups and geographical areas which have heretofore 
been inadequately served. Extension and Improvement Grants 
provide three dollars of federal funds for each dollar invested by 
the state, any such project being limited to a maximum of three 
years’ duration. 

(3) Grants to encourage and support research into better re- 
habilitation methods and to conduct demonstration projects which 
would be useful in spreading new knowledge to communities 
throughout the country were also authorised for the first time. 
These grants are made to state rehabilitation agencies, to non- 
profit voluntary groups, and to universities having research talent 
and facilities which give promise of advancing rehabilitation. They 
are made for individual projects, each application for a grant 
competing with other applications on the basis of merit. The 
sponsor of the research is required to bear a share of the total cost ; 
however, no fixed ratio of federal participation is specified and the 
actual financial shares are determined project by project, depending 
on the nature of the work to be done. 


(4) To stimulate the training of more professional personnel 
for rehabilitation services grants are authorised to be made to 
universities, colleges and other educational institutions, as well 
as to selected students. The grants are of two principal types: 
the first is made to universities to expand their staffs and facilities 
and other teaching resources, or to establish courses in rehabilita- 
tion where such courses were not previously offered. The second 
type of grant provides financial support for selected graduate 
students, to help them pursue special training in preparation for 
professional careers in one of the several fields of rehabilitation. 

In designating the professional groups for which training grants 
will be made, priority is given to those fields where the demand for 
more trained staff to operate rehabilitation centres, clinics, physical 
medicine and rehabilitation departments, agency programmes, etc., 
is greatest. 
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(5) The new Act strengthens the provisions for giving preference 
to blind persons in the operation of vending stands on federal 
property. 

(6) Each state and federal employment service office is required 
to designate at least one staff member to provide special job 
counselling and placement of handicapped persons. In addition, 
a larger annual appropriation is authorised for the work of the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. This Committee and the affiliated committees of the 
Governors in each state carry out an educational and promotional 
campaign among employers and other groups to increase their 
understanding of the employment capabilities of properly trained 
and rehabilitated handicapped workers. 


(7) The new Act also authorises the use of federal funds (in 
combination with those of states and voluntary agencies) to 
enlarge or alter rehabilitation centres so as to provide greater 
capacity for serving the handicapped. 


(8) The law provides, for the first time, that local units of 
government (cities or counties) can establish and operate their 
own vocational rehabilitation programmes if they so wish, and 
participate in their financing, under the general direction of the 
state agency, state and federal funds being made available for 
this purpose. 


Related Recent Legislation 


Also in 1954, the Congress passed amendments to the Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act of 1947 (under which hospitals 
throughout the states have been built with federal co-operation) 
authorising federal grants to help construct rehabilitation centres. 
At the same time new amendments to the Social Security Act were 
passed to protect the retirement benefits of workers covered by the 
Act who become disabled. Thus an eligible worker who is disabled 
before reaching the age of 65 does not suffer a reduction of his 
retirement income because of the years when he was disabled. To 
carry out this new provision of the Social Security Act the Congress 
designated the state vocational rehabilitation agencies as the 
agencies that should preferably be responsible for reviewing applica- 
tions for this benefit and for determining whether the applicant 
is in fact disabled, unable to work and eligible for the benefit. 

In 1956 further amendments provided that eligible disabled 
workers, aged 50 or more, who were unable to work because of 
their disabling condition, could receive cash disability retirement 
benefits at once. Again the state vocational rehabilitation agencies 
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were named as the group that should preferably determine disability 
and specific provision was made that all such applicants should 
be referred to the state agency in an effort to restore all possible 
disabled workers to gainful activity. 

As a result the state vocational rehabilitation agencies have 
not only enlarged their programme of services to the handicapped 
but are also undertaking considerable duties in connection with the 
evaluation and determination of disablement under social security 
—both these functions being aimed at restoring all possible disabled 
persons to employment. 


THE PROGRAMME OF SERVICES TODAY 
Those Eligible for Services 


Vocational rehabilitation in the United States is designed by law 
to serve those disabled individuals who may become employable. 
(Disabled children receive rehabilitation services under other 
programmes.) The following conditions must therefore be satisfied 
before a disabled person may receive services : (1) the person must 
have a disability which presents a substantial handicap in securing 
employment; (2) he must be of working age or near it (legal working 
age is determined by laws of the individual states, 15 years of age 
being the usual minimum) ; (3) there must be a reasonable prospect 
that the disabled person will be employable when vocational 
rehabilitation services have been completed. 


Extent of Service 


Each of the 48 states, as well as Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
the District of Columbia and the Virgin Islands, operates a pro- 
gramme of vocational rehabilitation. The size of the programme 
in each state and the number of disabled individuals who receive 
vocational rehabilitation are largely decided by the individual state 
and the relative scope of the programmes therefore varies according 
to each state’s assessment of its needs. 


Services Provided 


Because the restoration of handicapped individuals is a highly 
individualised undertaking, the services provided under the public 
programme of vocational rehabilitation are adapted to the specific 
needs of the disabled person, with due regard for the nature of 
his disability, his own interests and aptitudes, and the employment 
outlook in his community. 
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No disabled individual is considered rehabilitated until he has 
been placed in suitable employment after being provided with 
rehabilitation services. In most cases the criterion is successful 
accomplishment in paid employment, verified by personal follow- 
up. In some cases it is the ability to perform the important work 
of making a home. 

There are nine principal services: (1) medical diagnostic 
services to learn the nature and degree of disability, to help deter- 
mine eligibility, to learn whether additional medical services are 
indicated, and to help evaluate the individual’s work capacities ; 
(2) individual counsel and guidance, including psychological testing 
where needed, to help select the right job objective ; (3) medical, 
surgical, psychiatric, and hospital services to remove or reduce 
the disability ; (4) artificial limbs and other prosthetic appliances 
to increase work ability ; (5) job training, including occupational 
training and adjustment training for the blind ; (6) maintenance 
and transportation costs during treatment or training; (7) tools, 
equipment, or licences if these are necessary to give the individual 
a fair start ; (8) placement in a job commensurate with the indivi- 
dual’s highest physical and mental capacities ; (9) follow-up to 
ensure that the rehabilitated person is successful and that both 
he and his employer are satisfied. 

The payment from public funds for services other than diagnosis, 
counselling, training, placement, and follow-up is conditional upon 
the economic circumstances of the disabled individual. 


ORGANISATION OF STATE AGENCIES 


Two types of state vocational rehabilitation agencies exist : 
all states have a vocational rehabilitation agency serving handi- 
capped men and women generally ; in addition, in 36 states a 
separate agency serves the blind. 

For administrative purposes the general agencies usually form 
part of the Department of Education or a similar unit of state 
government. A few states, however, have established separate 
commissions for vocational rehabilitation. The special agencies 
serving the blind are ordinarily administered through a state 
department of welfare or a state commission for the blind. 

The size and organisational arrangement of the staffs of voca- 
tional rehabilitation agencies vary from state to state according 
to the size, the general pattern of state organisation, etc. Except 
in the few very small state rehabilitation agencies the usual organ- 
isation consists of a state director of vocational rehabilitation ; 
a headquarters staff consisting of a supervisor of physical restora- 
tion (medical services), guidance and placement services supervisors, 
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and medical consultants, plus administrative and clerical staff 
members and a staff of rehabilitation counsellors assigned to cities 
and towns strategically located to reach as many disabled people 
throughout the state as possible. 

It is the rehabilitation counsellor, the key professional staff 
worker in the state agencies, who sees the disabled persons first 
for a preliminary interview. A high degree of professional skill is 
called for in the rehabilitation counsellor, for he must take the 
important step of deciding on a vocational objective for his client. 
To do this he must be familiar with most disabling conditions and 
the limitations they impose; he must have great sensitivity to 
psychological and social factors affecting the disabled client ; 
he must be able to work closely and effectively with physicians, 
hospitals, universities, trade schools, and many other community 
resources ; and he must have a wide acquaintance with industrial 
and commercial firms in his area and the job openings they offer 
for the disabled people he serves. 

After securing the preliminary basic data about the disabled 
person, the counsellor arranges for medical examinations, including 
examinations by specialists where necessary. As complete a history 
of medical, vocational, family and other background data is secured 
as possible. Equipped with a comprehensive picture of the person’s 
problems, his needs, his aptitudes and interests, the counsellor 
then works out with him a rehabilitation plan—an outline which 
both he and the disabled person will use as a guide in the sometimes 
long and difficult process of returning from disability to employ- 
ment and self-sufficiency. 

It is the counsellor who arranges appointments for the disabled 
person to see physicians, to be admitted to a hospital, to enrol in a 
trade school or university, to undergo psychological testing, and 
to have employment interviews with personnel directors and others 
who may be in a position to offer him a suitable job. When the 
individual is employed, the rehabilitation counsellor checks upon 
his success in his new employment during the succeeding weeks, 
in order to help him to overcome any adjustment problems he 
may have and to assure the employer that the rehabilitation agency 
stands ready to co-operate if any difficulties arise. In this way 
industrial and commercial firms learn to welcome the rehabilita- 
tion counsellor as a person who can provide skilled employees and 
co-operate with them in case of difficulty. 


The Effects of the Programme 


During the fiscal year ended 30 June 1957 nearly 71,000 disabled 
individuals were rehabilitated through the federal-state pro- 
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TABLE I. TOTAL EXPENDITURE FROM FEDERAL AND STATE FUNDS 
FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 1921 To 1957, EXCLUDING 
SPECIAL PROJECTS 


Expenditure in dollars Percentage 
Year *edera State anc ca "edera State and | 
Total | . | ¥ —— ye coat Fon 
ares 284,684 | 93,336 | 191,348 | 32.8 67.2 
1922... | 736,268 | 312,463 | 423,805 | 42.4 | 57.6 
1923... . .| 1,188,081 | 525,281 | 662,800 | 44.2 | 55.8 
a6. . «s+ +) Cae 551,095 | 691,463 | 44.4 55,6 
1925... ..| 1,187,219 | 519,553 | 667,666 | 43.8 | 56.2 
906... « e| RRTSST2 578,941 | 694,631 | 45.5 | 54.5 
1927... . .| 1,406,757 631,376 | 775,381 | 44.9 55.1 
1928... ..]! 1,541,121 653,858 887,263 | 42.4 57.6 
929... . ~| «£400,180 | 664,739 825,441 | 44.6 55.4 
1930... ..] 1,699,710 | 739,373 | 960,337 | 43.5 56.5 
1931... . .| 2,042,710 | 932,718 | 1,109,992 | 45.7 | 54.3 
937... ..1 Zaesee 998,489 | 1,187,387 | 45.7 | 54.3 
1933... . .| 2,176,080 998,589 | 1,177,491 | 45.9 | 54.1 
1934... . .| 2,079,905 | 915,659 | 1,164,246 | 44.0 56.0 
1935... . .| 2,247,948 | 1,031,818 | 1,216,130 | 45.9 54.1 
1936... . .] 2,602,657 | 1,229,692! 1,372,965 | 47.2 52.8 
1937... ..} 3,319,096 | 1,513,441 1,805,655 | 45.6 54.4 
1938... . . .| 3,862,163 | 1,790,843 | 2,071,320 | 46.4 | 53.6 
1939. . . . .| 3,991,664 | 1,832,964 | 2,158,700 | 45.9 | 54.1 
1940... .. .| 4,107,806 | 1,972,274] 2,135,532 | 48.0 | 52.0 
1941... . .!| 4,711,138 | 2,281,941 | 2,429,197 | 48.4 | 51.6 
1942... . .| 5,205,143 | 2,556,969 | 2,648,174 | 49.1 | 50.9 
1943... . .| 5,629,923 | 2,761,748 | 2,868,175 | 49.1 50.9 
1944... . .| 6,371,992 | 4,051,551 | 2,320,441 | 63.6 36.4 
1945... ..]| 9,855,544 | 7,135,441 | 2,720,103 | 72.4 | 27.6 
1946. . . . .| 13,749,488 | 10,002,239 | 3,747,250 | 72.7 | 27.3 
1947. . . . «| 19,313,344 | 14,188,933 | 5,124,411 | 73.5 | 26.5 
1948. . . . .| 24,568,814 | 17,706,843 | 6,861,971 | 72.1 | 27.9 
1949. . . . .| 25,818,839 | 18,215,683 | 7,603,156 | 70.6 | 29.4 
1950. . . . .| 29,346,824 | 20,340,142 | 9,006,682 | 69.3 30.7 
1951... . .| 30,272,854 | 21,001,388 | 9,271,466 | 69.4 30.6 
1952... . . .| 32,689,354 | 22,122,437 | 10,566,917 | 67.7 | 32.3 
1953... . .| 34,583,138 | 22,947,581 | 11,635,557 | 66.3 33.7 
1954... | 35,366,479 | 22,964,504 | 12,401,975 | 64.9 | 35.1 
1955 . | 38,636,578 | 23,999,944 | 14,636,634 | 62.1 | 37.9 
1956. . . . .| 48,123,028 | 30,000,000 | 18,123,028 | 62.3 | 37.7 
1957. . . . .| 56,075,386 | 34,847,954 | 21,227,432 | 62.2 37.8 


gramme of vocational rehabilitation, the largest number ever 
rehabilitated in any one fiscal year. Practically every type of 
disabled person was represented—amputees and others with ortho- 
pedic handicaps, paraplegics, hemiplegics, the blind, those with 
deafness and hearing impairments, the cerebral palsied, the men- 
tally retarded, epileptics, victims of poliomyelitis, the mentally 
ill, the tuberculous and many others. About 35 per cent. were 
women, most of whom went into paid employment in a variety of 
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occupations, the remainder returning after rehabilitation to resume 
responsibilities for their families and homes. 

The funds appropriated by the Congress and the state legisla- 
tures for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled people have 
risen steadily over the years, as shown in table I. Since 1954 the 
increase has been especially marked, the President and the Congress 
giving their full support to a major expansion of the programme 
as a principal means of coping with the problems of disability 
among the American people. 

In addition to the funds for the basic programme of vocational 
rehabilitation (table I), the new law enacted in 1954 also provided 
for additional grants for special purposes—Extension and Improve- 
ment Grants to the states ; Special Project Grants in research and 
demonstrations ; and grants for the training of professional rehabil- 
itation personnel. The growth of these aspects of the total pro- 
gramme is shown in table II. 


TABLE II. FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR GRANTS FOR EXTENSION 
AND IMPROVEMENT, SPECIAL PROJECTS, AND TRAINING: FISCAL 
YEARS 1955 To 1958 
(Thousands of dollars) 


Extension 





| Year and Lamm Training Total 
| improvement 

| $955 . 1,500 1,000 900 3,400 

1956 . 1,500 2,250 2,075 5,825 

| 195 ice See Be 1,500 2,000 2,950 6,450 

a 1,500 3,600 4,400 9,500 

70th... « 6,000 8,850 | 10,325 25,175 


Disability is one of the major reasons why individuals become 
dependent upon public agencies for their support, since prolonged 
disability usually means unemployment and a halt to the normal 
income of a family. Where this happens, the state public assistance 
agencies, with the participation of the federal Government, make 
payments to support individuals who cannot maintain themselves 
and their children. The vocational rehabilitation programme has 
become an effective instrument for restoring such disabled people 
to activity, thereby enabling them to become wage earners, no 
longer dependent upon public aid. 

About 14,000 of the 71,000 persons rehabilitated in the past fiscal 
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year had been dependent upon public assistance payments. They 
had been receiving financial aid at the rate of about 11.5 million 
dollars a year. The total cost of rehabilitating these 14,000 in- 
dividuals was less than the cost of their support from public funds 
for one year. 

In addition to the millions of man-hours which these 71,000 
rehabilitated people will add to the nation’s production, their 
earnings during their first year of employment will amount to 
about 138 million dollars (based on their starting wages only). 
Research, reinforced by years of experience, shows that this group 
of disabled people, working and paying their taxes again like other 
workers, will pay into the federal Treasury during their working 
lives 10 dollars for each dollar spent to rehabilitate them—and this 
takes no account of the state or local taxes which they will also pay. 
Thus, in addition to the important human benefits which accrue 
from the return of disabled persons to usefulness and independence, 
experience has shown that rehabilitation constitutes a sound 
investment of public funds. 

Practically every type of occupation performed by workers 
anywhere is reflected in the list of occupations which disabled 
people enter after completing rehabilitation. As the figures in 
table III illustrate they run the occupational gamut and represent 
a cross-section of the activities, abilities, and employment pursuits 
of the American people. The gains in professional, scientific and 
technical manpower are a welcome addition to any country’s 
resources. In one year, for example, through the vocational 
rehabilitation programme 56 disabled people became chemists, 
426 accountants and auditors, 274 engineers, 66 pharmacists, 557 
draughtsmen, and 1,314 teachers. 


TABLE III. OCCUPATIONAL GROUPINGS OF THE DISABLED PERSONS 
REHABILITATED THROUGH THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
PROGRAMME, FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Number | Percentage 


Total . 


Occupational grouping 

1. Professional, semi-professional and man- 
agerial fields . (aE cp, fa 6,603 | 10.1 
2. Skilled and semi-skilled workers 17,875 27.2 
3. Clerical and sales occupations | W27e3 | 19.5 
| @ Weeweee Were fk tt we we | 11,117 16.9 
5. Agricultural and kindred workers. . . . | 5,614 8.6 
6. Unskilled workers eae ee 4,413 6.7 
7. Housewives and family workers 7,227 11.0 

| 
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THE OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The federal responsibilities in the state-federal programme are 
administered through the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, one 
of the five major agencies which constitute the United States 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. As a result of its 
fortunate position in the Department the Office is able to carry out 
the planning and operation of the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gramme in close co-ordination with the important related govern- 
mental activities in health, education and welfare. The activities 
that make up the rehabilitation programme can thus be adapted 
to the advances constantly being made in medicine, the social 
sciences, special education and many other fields. 


Organisation 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation at present operates 
with slightly less than 150 employees, approximately two-thirds 
of them being located in the central office in Washington and the 
others serving in the nine regional offices of the Department. These 
regional offices, spread geographically throughout the country, 
enable the regional representatives in vocational rehabilitation to 
work directly and frequently with the states in developing and 
improving the work for the handicapped. They are located in 
Boston, Massachusetts; New York, New York; Charlottesville, 
Virginia; Atlanta, Georgia; Chicago, Illinois; Kansas City, 
Missouri; Dallas, Texas; Denver, Colorado; and San Francisco, 
California. 

The central office is divided into four main groups, each under 
an assistant director, as follows: Programme Planning and Evalua- 
tion (comprising the divisions of Research, Publications and 
Reports, and Programme Statistics, as well as units for legislative 
matters and for disability benefits under the Social Security 
Amendments) ; State Administration and Development (comprising 
the divisions of State Plans and Grants, and State Administration 
Development); Rehabilitation Services (comprising the divisions 
of Medical Services and Facilities, Services to the Blind, General 
Rehabilitation and Placement Services, and Training of Professional 
Personnel) ; and Management Services (comprising the divisions 
of Budget and Management, and Administration). 

The regional office staff reports to the director through the 
Assistant Director for State Administration and Development. 

In carrying out the programme of research and demonstration 
grants the Office has the assistance of a National Advisory Council 
on Vocational Rehabilitation, which is composed of outstanding 


2 
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authorities in medical, educational and other aspects of rehabil 
itation, as well as leaders in business and labour. The Council 
reviews all applications for research and demonstration grants and 
recommends the action to be taken on each. 

The States Vocational Rehabilitation Council, composed of 
all State Directors of Vocational Rehabilitation, is the official 
advisory body through which the state rehabilitation agencies 
join with the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation in developing 
and adopting policies for the guidance of the programme on a 
national basis. 


Research in Rehabilitation 


Despite the phenomenal growth of rehabilitation in the United 
States and in many other countries since the end of the Second 
World War there has been a dearth of good research designed to 
prcduce new knowledge ard better methods for restoring the 
disabled. A limited amount of research was carried on in certain 
clinical aspects of restorative medicine, but other aspects of rehabil- 
itation were neglected for the most part. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1954 authorised the 
establishment of a programme of federal grants to help finance 
such research. After three years’ experience in this work, it is now 
evident that concentration on research yields great dividends and 
that it is possible to find new ways to rehabilitate many handi- 
capped persons who were formerly considered hopeless, particularly 
in terms of return to employment. 

A large proportion of this research is directed toward solving 
problems in the rehabilitation of persons with severely disabling 
conditions. In one project, for example, specific criteria and 
procedural methods were developed to evaluate the potentialities 
of cerebral-palsied individuals and special step-by-step techniques 
were evolved to train them for selected types of employment suited 
to their individual characteristics. This procedure, now being put 
into practice in various parts of the country, offers definite promise 
that a very substantial number of persons who previously had no 
prospects of performing useful work can now be systematically 
brought back into the labour force. 

In another project, conducted jointly by the Institute of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation of New York University 
and the Georgia State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, a 
group of paraplegics were studied intensively—their medical condi- 
tion, their physical abilities in terms of ambulation, self-care, etc. 
their family backgrounds, employment history, intelligence levels 
and other psychological characteristics, as well as the standard 
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statistics of age, sex and educational accomplishments. The report ? 
of this study provided further insight into the reasons for success, 
limited success and comparative failure in the total rehabilitation 
of paraplegics; the negative factors were predominantly those 
having to do with psychological attitudes of the patients, their 
family backgrounds, geographical factors in relation to employment 
and transportation, and other elements which, for the most part, 
were not related to their physical capacities. 

Another interesting study is at present being carried out in 
connection with a recently developed surgical procedure for persons 
suffering from Parkinson’s disease. This surgical method (known 
as chemopallidectomy) halts the tremors associated with Parkinson- 
ism by introducing a small quantity of absolute alcohol to the 
globus pallidus of the brain. Once the tremors have been halted, 
rehabilitation becomes possible on a scale not heretofore con- 
templated. Thanks to a research grant from the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, the neuro-surgeon in charge of this work and his 
associates are now studying and developing specific post-operative 
rehabilitation procedures for these patients, their goal being to 
restore all possible patients to activity and usefulness. 

More than a hundred research studies and demonstration 
projects were under way at the close of the calendar year 1957. 


The Training Programme 
fe) fe) 


As the demand for more and better rehabilitation services has 
increased in recent years, the need for a greatly increased supply 
of trained professional workers has become urgent. To help stimu- 
late the recruitment of young people for careers in the several 
professional fields in rehabilitation and to aid the universities and 
other teaching institutions to expand their facilities for professional 
training in this field, a programme of training grants was launched 
in 1955. 

At present 100 universities and other teaching institutions are 
participating in the training programme, under which additional 
courses have been introduced, curricula broadened and new 
departments established, in order to offer well-rounded graduate 
training for those pursuing specialist work in preparation for their 
service to the handicapped. These courses are at the graduate 
level, most of them leading towards a Master’s Degree in the 
student’s professional speciality (a principal exception being the 
resident training of physicians). 

1 Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation: Spinal Cord 
Injury—Rehabilitation Costs and Results in 31 Successive Cases Including a 


Follow-up Study, Rehabilitation Monograph XIII (New York, New York 
University—Bellevue Medical Center). 
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To aid and encourage students interested in entering one of 
the fields of rehabilitation, traineeship awards are made, through 
the universities, which help the graduate student to defray the 
major expenses in the specialised phase of his education. 

Teaching grants and traineeship stipends are made available 
for the following types of rehabilitation personnel : (1) vocational 
rehabilitation counsellors ; (2) physicians pursuing resident training 
in the speciality of physical medicine and rehabilitation; (3) physi- 
cal therapists ; (4) occupational therapists ; (5) social workers ; 
(6) speech and hearing therapists. On a smaller scale, graduate 
training in the rehabilitation aspects of nursing, prosthetics and 
certain other specialised fields is also supported. 


TABLE IV. TRAINING GRANT PROGRAMME, FISCAL YEAR 1958. 
SUMMARY OF GRANTS MADE AS AT 31 AUGUST 1957 


Teaching grants Traineeship grants 


(to teaching institutions) (for students) 
| e 
| Field Number 
. Amour . J ) 
Sennber Amount on Amount of 
in dollars in dollars trainee- 
| ships 


| 
| 


Long-term training : 
Rehabilitation counselling 35 | 545,399 | 32 825,600 501 





Medicine .......| 19 | 347,720 | 26 | 695,826 135 

Nursing . ees oe oe ee 44,000 19 

Occupational therapy . . 16 | 101,025 22 | 52,800 80 

Physical therapy ....| 10 | 74196 | — |  — | 
Prosthetics education . . 4 | 235,993 — | — — 
| Social work ...... 29 | 266,285 | 29 | 202,200 107 
Speech and hearing. . .| 8 | 95,169 | 6 | 70,800 32 
| Other . ee | 4 72,657 | 2 | 10,668 7 
| Total . . . | 131 |1,795,514 | 120 |1,901,894 | 881 
| Short-term training ....| 5 38,481 16 | 112,124 471 
| 


Grand total. . . | 136 1,833,995 | 136 |2,014,018 |1,352 


A summary of the number of grants and the amount of funds 
devoted to each during the year 1957-58 is given in table IV. This 
table does not show grants to state vocational rehabilitation 
agencies for intensive short-term courses for newly employed 
rehabilitation counsellors or for certain other specialised courses 
of brief duration. 

A number of short-term intensive courses are provided, with 
emphasis on the techniques of co-operative work among the several 
specialities designed to produce a thoroughly integrated programme 
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of rehabilitation, in which all of the professional skills may be 
combined and used to the best advantage to solve the problems 
of severely disabled persons. 

The same emphasis is given to co-operation in the formal 
graduate training mentioned above, so that the student’s training 
experience in the university will prepare him to collaborate with 


physicians, therapists and all the others who constitute the “ re- 
habilitation team ”. 


Services for Blind Persons 


As pointed out earlier, 36 states operate separate agencies to 
provide vocational rehabilitation services for blind persons; in the 
remaining states, services for both blind and sighted individuals 
are provided through one general agency. 

During 1956 a total of 3,765 blind persons were rehabilitated 
and entered gainful employment, in a wide range of occupational 
fields. Experience over the years has demonstrated that, as our 
competence in training, job analysis and employer education 
grows, the jobs which are considered suitable for blind persons 
grow correspondingly. As a result the range of occupations in 
which the blind perform successfully widens each year. 

In addition to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation also administers the Randolph- 
Sheppard Act (passed in 1936), under which preference is given to 
blind persons in establishing and operating vending stands on 
federal property. Most states give similar preference in the opera- 
tion of vending stands on state and local properties, with the result 
that several thousand blind persons have established themselves 
in their own retail businesses throughout the country. In 1956 
the 1,727 vending stands operated in this way did a gross business 
of 25,849,730 dollars, the average net income of all vending stand 
operators being 2,532 dollars for that year. 

Through the programme of research and demonstration grants, 
many aspects of the problems faced by blind persons in adjusting 
themselves to a sighted world and preparing themselves for activity 
and usefulness are being studied. These investigations take many 
directions ; for example, study is at present being carried on into 
the use of binaural sound ; for this purpose recordings are made of a 
great variety of situations with which the blind have to familiarise 
themselves, e.g. recordings of street traffic, and of noises in shops, 
at home, etc. The interesting feature of these recordings is that 
the sound is separately recorded on two systems and is brought 
separately and directly to each ear without being mixed; as a 
result the recordings produce not only sound but also a sensation 
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of motion, such as one experiences in watching moving traffic or 
in following the footsteps of a person crossing a room. It is hoped 
that, through the binaural sound system, recordings—and practical 
methods of using them—will help persons who have recently 
become blind to overcome the fears and general difficulties that so 
often surround their readjustment to hazardous and strange 
situations. Other projects are concerned with perfecting technical 
features of optics by means of which persons with extremely low 
visual acuity or with unusual sight impairments may be fitted with 
special lenses and other aids to permit them to read, travil and 
carry on many other activities of sighted persons. 


REHABILITATION CENTRES 


As professional knowledge has grown there has been a strong 
trend in rehabilitation toward the establishment of centres in which 
the several professional specialists may jointly direct their skills 
to solving the complicated problems which nearly always arise 
in connection with severe disability. To encourage and support 
the development of more rehabilitation centres, the Congress in 
1954 enacted the Medical Facilities Survey and Construction Act 
(Public Law 482, 83rd Congress). This authorised an annual 
expenditure of 10 million dollars, to be allotted among the states 
on the basis of population. Each state which participates is required 
to make available one dollar of state funds for every three dollars of 
federal funds used. This programme is administered through the 
same federal-state system as the Hospital Survey and Construction 
programme, which has been instrumental in building large numbers 
of hospitals in the United States since 1947. Grants are made 
subject to the approval of both the Surgeon-General of the Public 
Health Service and the Director of the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. 

Sixty-three proposals to build new rehabilitation centres have 
been approved to date, and most of them are under construction 
or have already been completed. Many of these centres are located 
in hospitals, medical teaching institutions, etc. 

In addition, the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of 1954 authorises 
financial support for the alteration or expansion of existing 
reLabilitation centres and a large number of them have extended 
their capacity and enlarged the scope of their services under 
this programme. In addition many sheltered workshops, which 
provide severely disabled people with a transitional training 
experience to prepare them for later employment, have been 
enlarged, re-equipped and modernised. 
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RELATIONS WITH OTHER AGENCIES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Because disabled people present needs which are in many 
respects similar to those of people in general, the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation collaborates with numerous governmental agencies 
and groups to help insure a complete range of services to disabled 
people. 

This co-operative work is carried out regularly with the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, and experience is pooled so that veterans 
and non-veterans alike may enjoy the best possible programme. 
Veterans of the Second World War and of the Korean War receive 
rehabilitation services under special laws enacted by the Congress 
and administered by the Veterans’ Administration, which maintains 
widespread and extensive hospital services, and provides vocational 
training and education services and adjustment benefits through 
its system of regional and local offices throughout the country. 
However, many veterans are aided by the federal-state programme 
in their capacity as citizens, rather than as veterans. 

The United States Employment Service and the state employ- 
ment services perform an important function in aiding rehabilitated 
persons to secure employment suited to their individual needs. 
The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the state rehabilitation 
agencies work in close co-operation with the employment services, 
so that the information available to both agencies—as well as the 
selective placement skills of both—is used to full advantage in 
securing jobs in the community. 

General acceptance of the worth and productivity of handi- 
capped employees has been greatly enhanced during the last ten 
vears by the work of the President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped. All states have an affiliated 
Governor's Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped and many communities conduct similar educational and 
promotional work through local committees. Representatives of 
employers’ groups and individual businesses, organised labour 
unions, newspapers, radio and other communications media, Civic 
and veterans’ organisations and other groups participate actively. 
Through this co-operative effort the American people generally 
have acquired a better understanding of the ability of rehabilitated 
persons, and employment opportunities have grown very substan- 
tially. The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the President’s 
Committee regularly conduct joint projects to achieve the same 
ends. 

CONCLUSION 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the co-operating 
state rehabilitation agencies are engaged in a major effort to build 
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the vocational rehabilitation resources of the United States to the 
point where all disabled individuals who need rehabilitation services 
can receive them promptly. As part of this long-range plan, pro- 
grammes are now under way (1) to increase the size and scope of 
vocational rehabilitation; (2) to carry out the research necessary to 
secure new knowledge and new methods for restoring more handi- 
capped people during coming years ; (3) to produce an increased 
supply of well-trained professional rehabilitation personnel; 
(4) to increase the number and size of rehabilitation centres and 
other facilities for complete and comprehensive rehabilitation. 

Since rehabilitation has come to be a matter of considerable 
concern to the leaders and citizens of many nations throughout 
the world, it is important that the experience gained in the United 
States and other countries should be pooled so that handicapped 
men and women everywhere may ultimately have the full advantage 
of the best possible rehabilitation services and thus be given the 
opportunity of contributing their talents and skills to the develop- 
ment of their countries. 








Vocational Training in 
the Federal Republic of Germany 


by 


E. KRAUSE 


In the following article Mr. Krause—who is the General Secretary 
of the Arbeitsstelle fiir betriebliche Berufsausbildung, the central office 
set up in Bonn by industrial interests to co-ordinate vocational training 
in the Federal Republic of Germany—describes the organisation of 
in-plant training for apprentices and learners in his country. While 
the article is concerned mainly with the concrete aspects of training 
it also contains a general critical review of the problems of vocational 
training as seen from the German standpoint in which the author 
stresses the need to co-ordinate it closely with all levels of general and 
technical education outside industry. 


THE QUESTION OF THE NINTH SCHOOL YEAR 


T present many young people in the Federal Republic of 

Germany leave school for an occupation at too young an 
age ; about 80 per cent. of them attend school between the ages 
of 6 and 74, and in these eight years the elementary schools cannot 
complete the preparation for vocational training which is required 
at the present stage of social evolution. Accordingly there is a 
general demand for a ninth school year, which has so far been 
introduced only in the Lander of Berlin, Hamburg and Schleswig- 
Holstein. It is urged on all sides that at 14 years of age boys 
and girls are not yet sufficiently developed—in body, mind and 
behaviour—to be able to face the strain and burden of present- 
day employment. In industrial and educational circles (including 
vocational as well as elementary schools) this problem has been 
discussed very fully in recent years. The need for a ninth year 
is undisputed ; but there is a difference of opinion as to how this 
year should be used. People say that the elementary school of 
today has but little in common with the real life of a modern 
community, trade or undertaking ; that the school is a world of 
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its own, standing in isolation from the real world ; that the ninth 
year should serve to prepare students for adulthood and should 
therefore be given a special content and a special form. But there 
is disagreement as to whether the additional instruction should be 
entrusted to the general or to the vocational school. There are 
other major difficulties in the path of introducing a ninth school 
year—shortage of teachers, shortage of school buildings, and 
expense. The cost of its introduction on a wide scale would be 
very considerable ; and it is doubtful whether expenditure for a 
ninth school year will have precedence over that required to meet 
other urgent public needs. Nevertheless, this demand has been 
expressed recently, on all sides, with such vigour that a way will 
have to be found in the near future to put an end to the present 
unsatisfactory situation and provide vocational training with a 
better start. 


ORGANISATION OF VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


In the Federal Republic young workers are trained in the 
employing establishment for five days in the week, a sixth day 
remaining available for eight hours’ instruction at the vocationa] 
school. The chambers of industry and commerce register only 
those training contracts which provide for a three or three-and-a- 
half years’ apprenticeship in the case of recognised apprentice 
trades (Lehrberufe) or for (usually) two years’ training in recog- 
nised learner trades (Anlernberufe). According to the most recent 
statistics there were about 320,0C0 registered apprentices and 
learners in industry at the end of 1956. 

lor each recognised trade there are trade specifications ( Beru/s- 
bild), which include a description of the trade and indicate the 
period of apprenticeship or other training, the kind of work done 
and the knowledge and skills to be acquired. The specifications 
are part of the training contract between the trainee or his guardian 
and the undertaking, and are therefore legally binding. The 
specifications of the trade of heavy-current electrician are given 
below as an example. 


Trade Specifications for Heavy-Current Electricians (In-Plant Training) 


(Officially recognised by order of the Federal Minister of Economic Affairs 
Il A 4—3988/55 of 21 December 1955.) 


Period of Training. 


Three-and-a-half years. 
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Description of Work. 

Installing, putting into operation, testing, measuring, attending and main 
taining electrical installations including electrical switch-gear and 
control appliances. 

Installing, putting into operation, testing, measuring, attending and main- 
taining electrical machines and appliances. 

Making simple parts for replacement; care and maintenance of devices, 

S | I 
tools, machines, appliances and fittings. 


Skills and Knowledge to Be Acquired during Training. 


Knowledge of principal and auxiliary materials and how to use and work 
them ; basic skills in working metals and insulation materials 
measuring, tracing, indenting, stamping, filing, chiselling, sawing, 
scraping, fitting, straig bending, riveting, drilling, polishing, 
countersinking, thread-cutting, coiling of springs, tinning, soft and 
hard soldering, tempering, grinding. 

Simple blacksmith’s work 

Simple welding. 

Simple sheet-metal work. 

Simple work with machine tools 

Makirg simple tools 

Repairing, moving and connecting e‘ectric conductors of all sorts. 

Simple winding, insulating and impregnating jobs. 

Transporting, installing, connecting and putting into operation all kinds 
of electrical machines and appliances according to instructions or 
wiring plans 

Making simple switchboard and wiring plans. 

Seeking and removing electrical and mechanical faults. 

Measuring electrical and mechanical quantities. 

Care and maintenance of tools, devices, machines, appliances, and 
fittings. 

Compliance with relevant rules of the German Electrical Engineers’ 
Association and Safety Regulations. 


Desivabl 
Balancing. 


Basic knowledge of high and low frequency techniques sufficient to 
understand control and regulating procedures. 


Each trade, in addition to its specifications, has its own test 
requirements (Priifungsanforderungen) made up of the practical 
and theoretical standards for the trade examination, which is 
approved by the chambers of industry and commerce and must 
be taken at the close of training ; its vocational training plans 
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(Berufsbildungsplane) giving instructors detailed indications regard- 
ing training methods and the level to which instruction should be 
carried ; and its aptitude requirements (Berufseignungsanforde- 
rungen), which indicate the physical, mental and character qualities 
required for the occupation. 

These four sets of directives, which have been officially recog- 
nised by the Federal Minister of Economic Affairs, form the basis 
for standard in-plant training. They are drawn up for industrial, 
commercial and transport occupations by the Central Office for 
Industrial Training (Arbeitsstelle fiir betriebliche Berufsausbildung ) 
at Bonn, which is run jointly by the German Chamber of Industry 
and Commerce, the Federation of German Industry and the 
German Confederation of Employers’ Associations. 

If it is proposed to recognise a new trade it must first be decided 
whether it has a broad enough basis and offers sufficient opportunity 
for development and promotion. The chief considerations which 
have, in each instance, to be borne in mind for this purpose have 
been laid down in special “ Directives for Determining and Defining 
Training Occupations in Industry”. In every case it must be 
ascertained whether these basic requirements are fulfilled, and 
thorough discussion and inspection in the appropriate enterprises 
often have to be undertaken in order to obtain a clear picture of 
the functions involved in the proposed trade. When all this 
exploratory work has been completed, draft specifications of the 
trade are put on paper and circulated to all the parties concerned 
—the chambers of industry and commerce, the trade associations 
and the labour unions—for their comments; if the consensus 
of opinion is favourable a committee composed of experts from 
the various organisations is convened, the relevant documents 
are submitted to it, and if possible a decision is reached. 

Of some 500 training occupations now in existence, most were 
defined as long ago as the end of the 1930s, and all branches of 
industry naturally wish these trades to be adjusted to the pre- 
vailing situation. Indeed, economic and technical conditions are 
constantly changing ; work procedures and techniques alter, tools, 
machine tools, machines and installations are improved, and even 
the materials used are continually evolving and increasing in 
number. 

A few words must be added regarding the special question of 
learner trades, i.e. those which can be entered after one or two years’ 
training. For evident reasons these multiplied greatly during the 
war, but the number of industrial learners has for many years 
amounted, on an average, to no more than 10 per cent. of the 
number of industrial apprentices (at the end of 1956 there were 
about 30,000 learners). They may be divided into two groups : 
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those that are genuine and based on sound assumptions ; and 
the bogus learner trades, consisting in the main of characteristically 
adult jobs, for which it is not necessary to provide long training 
at the adolescent stage and for which a short introductory training 
for adults will suffice. In the last few years the Central Office for 
Industrial Training has sent the Federal Minister of Economic 
Affairs the names of over 130 learner trades, with the suggestion 
that they be struck off the list ; and this has been done. There are 
now about 140 learner trades left, of which some 60 still appear 
doubtful. 

Owing to the increase in mechanisation and automation, there 
is an ever-growing demand for high-quality skilled workers in 
certain occupational groups. Such persons are needed, not for 
direct production, but for its preparation, for the manufacture, 
care and supervision of plant and means of production, for the 
installation and repair of machines and for dealing with break- 
downs—all the key jobs without which the more and more com- 
plicated apparatus of production could not possibly be set up and 
kept in operation. The basic training occupations which have 
become classic in Germany—tool-maker, machine smith, works 
fitter, heavy-current electrician, electrical mechanic, precision 
mechanic, etc., sundry laboratory trades, skilled trades in the 
chemical industry and many others which cannot all be listed 
here—will lose none of their significance in the future but will 
become more important still. 





IN-PLANT TRAINING 


In the Federal Republic most vocational training takes place 
in industrial undertakings, for only there can the trainee benefit 
from practical experience ; only there can he become acquainted 
with real industrial situations and events and learn to fit into 
the surroundings in which he will have to live and work. In our 
view training in a school, even with the right kind of workshop, 
cannot replace the dynamic life and work in an industrial establish- 
ment, for nowhere else can the work itself directly bring vocational 
knowledge and manual skill, vocational experience and under- 
standing ; nowhere else can the complex situations of human 
relations be so ciearly demonstrated in actual practice. 

Another very important consideration must be added: it is 
an old educational principle that the fruit of teaching should be 
ripened by self-help and practical action. Application of this 
principle sets in motion the individual’s innate tendency to educate 
and instruct himself ; and such functional training from within is 
far more effective than any deliberate effort by outside forces. 
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This is why we consider in-plant training to be still the best suited 
to German conditions. 

In big establishments the basic instruction is given in a training 
workshop, in the medium-sized undertakings in a special “ training 
corner ”, and in small undertakings at a training bench. There 
are over 1,000 industrial training workshops in Germany, to say 
nothing of the many training corners and benches, and it is very 
much to be hoped that the number will increase further and once 
more approach the pre-war level. Most of these workshops have a 
capacity of no more than 60 persons each, but a few of the larger 
industrial undertakings have workshops with a capacity of 400 
or more trainees. The highest proportion of training workshops 
is in the Land of North-Rhine-Westphalia, with Wiirtemberg- 
Baden and Bavaria as a not very close second and third. Such 
shops are commonest in the iron and other metal trades (parti- 
cularly engineering construction), though some are found in the 
wood, clothing and textile industries. 

The task of training workshops in individual undertakings is 
to provide a basic training systematically, efficiently and according 
to educational methods suitable for industry, regardless of the 
business situation, output and other incidentals which, if they 
were taken into consideration, would not allow the trainees a 
sufficient diversity of work. The training provided by these 
workshops is so arranged that all the important knowledge and 
skills included in the trade specifications are systematically incul- 
cated by precept and practice. One great advantage is that the 
trainees can be better observed, judged and assisted, in the light 
of their talents, aptitudes, progress and general conduct, than they 
could be under any other system. 

Training begins with a basic course covering the essential 
skills (in the case of a locksmith, for instance, measuring, tracing, 
filing, chiselling, sawing, fitting, drilling, etc.). Even in this machine 
age and with the continued spread of mechanisation these manual 
skills cannot be dispensed with, for trainees must learn—particu- 
larly in the early stages—to have a sure feeling for the character- 
istics of the materials of their trade and for the effects of the most 
varied tools. It is through these basic exercises that the apprentice 
learns to work carefully and accurately. But initial training should 
not last so long as to leave too little time for more specialised train- 
ing. The Central Office for Industrial Training issues training sheets 
for various trades indicating how to arrange practical graduated 
exercises ; these are particularly helpful for the instructor, but are also 
of value to the trainee. Each exercise (and usually a workshop draw- 
ing) is shown on a separate sheet, with a list of the principal and 
auxiliary materials, the tools and other gear, the measuring apparatus 
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and short notes on how to do the work and to prevent accidents. This 
material is designed to help undertakings to provide initial training 
in the knowledge and skills of each particular aspect of a trade. 

It is particularly difficult to ensure that training will be con- 
tinued in the operational workshops in such a way that the know- 
ledge and skills acquired during basic training are seasoned and 
consolidated, for jobs calculated to prolong the process of training 
are hard to find ; there is often the further danger that the results 
of careful education in the training workshop will be destroyed 
by an unfavourable environment in the operational workshop. 
There is no universal solution to this problem ; the best solution 
must be found in each instance in the light of the situation and 
possibilities in the establishment concerned. 

Nowadays, however, an undertaking cannot restrict itself to 
purely technical training : it must also try to develop and improve 
the young worker’s personality by encouraging him to educate 
himself and by awakening in him a desire to reach his goal by 
his own efforts. This is the only sure foundation for the growth 
of personality. Good training must therefore be good education 
too: and our over-all effort is unsuccessful unless we manage to 
turn out not merely a skilled tradesman but a valuable human 
being who has learned to live as well as to work in the establish- 
ment. 


TRAINING AT THE VOCATIONAL SCHOO! 


The in-plant training briefly described above is accompanied 
by instruction at a vocational school (normally for eight hours 
a week). The object here is not merely to consolidate what has 
already partially been learned in the undertaking in industrial 
mathematics, draughtsmanship, technology and civics, and to 
organise it and make it intelligible to the young worker in a wider 
perspective. According to the modern view, and rightly so, the 
vocational school must go further, must provide adolescents, 
through their trade, with a training that is not only technical but 
also human ; and despite the shortages of today, vocational schools 
must hold to this aim. Vocational schools in the Federal Republic 
are at present suffering from lack of space, their classes are too 
large, and they are seriously short of teachers, both men and 
women. In North-Rhine-Westphalia alone some 2,000 more 
teachers are needed, while in the federal territory as a whole more 
part-time than full-time teachers are employed and the prescribed 
eight hours’ instruction a week cannot yet be given in a very large 
number of cases. Great efforts will be required to make good 
these shortages, although it must be admitted that in many places 
much has been done to improve the situation in recent years. 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN SCHOOL AND UNDERTAKING 


Since training and education in the plant and in the vocational 
school must be regarded as an indivisible whole, school and under- 
taking must work very closely together. There are many opportuni- 
ties for this, though all have not by any means been sufficiently 
used. The first requirement is close contact between the in-plant 
instructors and the school teaching personnel. In the Federal 
Republic an excellent link between the two sides of training is 
the “trainee’s notebook ”, which each apprentice is required to 
keep during his apprenticeship and in which he reports on the 
various jobs he has done. The vocational school can obtain from 
this book an idea of the practical training given, and this enaktles 
the teacher to include in his instruction examples drawn from 
actual work. 

Next, more opportunity should be given to vocational school 
teachers to freshen their practical experience in industry, so that 
they can provide better instruction on new methods, materials, 
installations, etc. Evidently theory and practice can only be 
brought sufficiently into accord if there is absolute agreement and 
mutual confidence between school and undertaking and if both 
pull in the same direction. Only then can school instruction and 
practical training be blended into an efficient whole. 

It should be recalled in this connection that a reform in the 
training of vocational school teachers and the systematic training 
of in-plant instructors have been under discussion in the Federal 
Republic for a considerable time. A teacher will be able to adapt 
himself more easily to the rapid technical advances of today if 
a college education coupled with some instruction in teaching 
methods has provided him with a sound foundation on which to 
build. The personnel responsible in an undertaking for big, multiple 
training schemes should also have a college background of the 
same kind. Indeed, not only the institutions for higher education 
but also the technical schools should try to provide courses in 
industrial pedagogy. Lastly, the large numbers of employees 
whose chief task is workshop instruction should be suitably trained 
for their educational duties, but such training is not yet systematic- 
ally organised in the Federal Republic. 


FURTHER TRAINING 


It has already been pointed out that, owing to the shortness 
of the period of apprenticeship, which has been reduced by over 
30 per cent. since 1938, only a basic training in a trade can at 
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present be provided. Any additional instruction has to be postponed 
until a subsequent period. Accordingly, the training of apprentices 
cannot be considered complete at the time of the final examination, 
but must be continued afterwards—albeit on a voluntary basis. 
The further training of adults has thus become an important task. 
It may take the form of short courses for the special purposes 
of an undertaking, or of long-term systematic training at a more 
general level. 


The Master Craftsman 


The question of master craftsman deserves a special chapter 
in the further training of adults, for great progress has been made 
in their training in recent years. As the link between top manage- 
ment and rank-and-file employees the master craftsman has three 
important parts to play. First of all as a representative of manage- 
ment he is responsible for planning the course of operations, organ- 
ising manufacture, distributing and supervising the work itself ; 
secondly, as team leader he is responsible for ensuring that members 
of his team work together as they should ; thirdly, as training officer 
he is responsible for introducing new employees to the firm and 
for training them. Since the war collective courses for the training 
of master craftsmen have therefore been established in most of 
the big towns in the Federal Republic ; they consist of five semesters 
of evening classes, instruction being given in the form of seminars ; 
expenses are paid usually by the chambers of industry and com- 
merce, but in some cases by other organisations or schools. Up to 
date about 6,000 master craftsmen have been examined by the 
boards of the chambers of industry and commerce. 


Technicians 


The shortage of engineers in the Federal Republic at the present 
time is estimated at 40,000 to 50,000. Many consider that this 
shortage is so large only because engineers are given work for which 
they are over-qualified, work which ought rather to be done by 
technicians (i.e. their assistants). It is therefore proposed to expand 
the training arrangements for technicians. German industry has 
long had its planning and production technicians, most of them 
talented employees who have worked their way up, with or without 
assistance by the undertaking, from the status of skilled workers 
or handicraftsmen, and some of whom have attended day or 
evening courses at technical schools or colleges. But the means are 
still lacking to adapt this training to the effective needs of industry 
and to practical requirements. 
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The “ Second Channel” ; Complementary Vocational Schools 


Side by side with the training arrangements for master crafts- 
men and technicians described in the preceding paragraphs, there 
exist in the Federal Republic other openings for advancement on 
the part of gifted young people ; these are collectively known as 
the “second channel” (zweiter Bildungsweg). Formerly admittance 
to an engineering or technical college was dependent on the 
candidate’s having obtained the final certificate at the end of 
primary education or the certificate obtainable at a corresponding 
stage at a secondary school, and candidates for admission to 
technical universities were required to have passed matriculation. 
Many young persons who for some reason had not been able to 
attend an ordinary secondary school were thus prevented from 
moving into the higher grades of industry, even if they had the 
necessary natural gifts. A few years ago, however, the technical 
colleges instituted a preliminary course, concluding with an 
examination, for pupils who had been to elementary school only. 
More recently several of the Lander have dropped this scheme, 
which was initially to have been of a provisional character, and 
instead have established special arrangements at the bigger voca- 
tional schools for talented and hard-working elementary-school 
children who are in apprenticeship. In North-Rhine-Westphalia 
these arrangements are known as “complementary vocational 
schools ”. They provide a three-and-a-half years’ course, which can 
be started at the beginning of the second year of apprenticeship 
and takes up 12 hours a week (on three evenings altogether). The 
instruction in scientific subjects (mathematics, physics, chemistry) 
is considerably expanded and there are also classes in German, 
history, geography and a foreign language. In the last year-and- 
a-half the theoretical work in a particular industrial field (metals, 
wood, building, etc.) is intensified. On conclusion of the course 
an examination is held and successful students receive the “ voca- 
tional school certificate ”. Other conditions must also be fulfilled ; 
the normal apprenticeship course must be supplemented by 
additional training (for instance, apprentices in the metal trades 
must go through a short course in foundry work and joinery ; 
apprentice bricklayers must have a course in carpentry and concrete 
work, etc.) because the resulting more comprehensive skill and 
practice are particularly important for subsequent technical studies. 

This channel through the complementary vocational school 
gives students from the elementary schools the same starting 
chances as those who have completed a junior secondary school 
course, but only as regards admittance to the technical colleges ; 
the new scheme does not yet apply to other careers. It is now 
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possible to obtain the vocational school certificate while in employ- 
ment and without loss of time. Of course this line of advance can 
still only be taken successfully by particularly talented young 
people with great determination. At some vocational schools 
there are also one-year courses where the instruction, given in 
the daytime, is closely attached to training in the plant ; these 
make it possible to reach the same objective—the vocational 
school certificate. 

Students who have completed a junior secondary school course 
can still go into industry for two years’ experience and afterwards 
enter a technical college. If they are successful there they can 
obtain a certificate which entitles them to study in the appropriate 
faculty at a technical university ; but, again, only a few particu- 
larly gifted persons can hope to succeed. 

Lastly, mention must be made of the “evening grammar 
schools ” in many of the bigger towns of the Federal Republic. 
Here talented young skilled workers and handicraftsmen—as well 
as other workers—may reach matriculation standard by attending 
classes every evening for three-and-a-half years, and thus gain 
unrestricted access to higher educational institutions. Once more, 
however, conditions are such that only a small élite is likely to 
succeed. 

All these institutions, necessary and valuable though they are 
and despite the timely contribution they make to the promotion 
of gifted young people, will probably not counteract to any decisive 
extent the great shortage of engineers. Unfortunately, the existing 
technical colleges are far too small to accommodate the many 
candidates or to increase their capacity very much. Most of the 
Lander have therefore initiated an expansion of these colleges, 
which should lead in a few years to an increase in capacity of 60 to 
70 per cent. All these efforts are a necessity, for in the light of 
international technical development the technical potential of the 
Federal Republic must be raised in the shortest possible time. 








Workers’ Education in Belgium 


by 
Jean NIHON 


Principal of the Workers’ College, Brussels 


Workers’ education has a long history in Belgium, dating from 
the beginning of the present century or before, and as early as 1922 
an article appeared in the International Labour Review giving an 
account of the work of the Belgian Socialist organisations in the field, 
to be followed some years later by another bringing the former survey 
up to date and describing the parallel activities of the Catholic 
organisations. The purpose of the present article ts to show what 
has become of the two great workers’ education movements in Belgium 
and especially what effect the upheaval of the Second World War 
and the social, technical and economic changes that followed it have 
had on them. Writing from his long experience in the Socialist 
movement, however, the author deals in greater detail with the educa- 
tional activities with which he has been personally concerned. 


T would be hard to overdraw the hardships endured by the 

Belgian workers—men, women and children—who bore the brunt 
of the Industrial Revolution, and the long and patient efforts 
made by its victims, once they had awoken to their condition, 
to improve their lot. 

Two main currents of thought—Socialist and Christian— 
stimulated those efforts. Small friendly societies were first formed, 
which united and finally grew into the powerful national mutual 
benefit societies of the present day. These were followed, despite 
the ban on combinations that existed until Belgian penal law was 
reformed in 1866, by small trade unions, which were at first no 
more than local or factory cells. Then came workers’ co-operatives, 
most of them consumers’ co-operatives, which quickly grew into 
social meeting-places for men inspired by faith in themselves, a 
desire to serve the common good and the spirit of justice and 
freedom. 


1See below the references to these two articles. 
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Soon these different groups, disunited and weak at first, began 
to work together and to increase their influence on the public 
scene. However, it was not until 1885, after a number of setbacks, 
that a well-knit, determined political organisation was formed and the 
Belgian Labour Party established, uniting the members of various 
types of existing Socialist organisations. 

But side by side with the growing Socialist workers’ movement 
another trend emerged in the shape of the initiative taken by 
Catholic circles in setting up joint bodies on which Christian 
employers and workers could discuss their labour problems. It 
was under the influence of these ideas that in 1891 the Christian 
Democrats established the Belgian Christian Democratic League, 
which aimed at the moral improvement of the workers and the 
restoration of peace between capital and labour. In the same 
year Pope Leo XIII issued his encyclical “ Rerum Novarum ” 
which became the charter of the Christian Workers’ Movement 
and marked the start of a period in which the movement established 
mutual benefit funds, savings banks, trade unions and women’s 
organisations, and formed them into federations. 

Conditions among the working class now steadily improved. 
By the end of the First World War far-reaching social legislation 
had been introduced, giving the workers fairer treatment and 
greater security. Their representatives were faced with new tasks 
not only in communal and provincial councils, for example, but in 
Parliament and in the International Labour Organisation. 

In 1940 war and invasion cost the workers’ organisations most 
of their gains and once peace was restored they set about regrouping 
themselves and preparing to face their new responsibilities. The 
structure of the movement was somewhat altered in consequence. 
For example, the former Belgian Labour Party became the Belgian 
Socialist Party ; the latter no longer maintains any structural 
connection with the mutual benefit societies, trade unions and 
co-operatives, which are associated respectively in the National 
Union of Socialist Mutual Benefit Societies, the Belgian General 
Federation of Labour, and the General Co-operative Society. 
Nevertheless, inspired by the same ideals, the large Socialist 
workers’ organisations co-ordinate their work through a Joint 
Action Committee. 

On the Catholic side a number of changes have also taken 
place. The former political party comprising the most conservative 
elements has become the Social Christian Party. The Christian 
Workers’ Movement, through its political nominees, makes its 
influence felt in the party but retains full independence, tempered 
from time to time only by the voice of religious authority. Its 
special departments have enlarged their scope and their staffs. 
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At the present time the Christian Workers’ Movement is divided 
into the following main branches: the Confederation of Christian 
Trade Unions, the Alliance of Christian Mutual Benefit Societies, 
the National Federation of Christian Co-operatives, the Christian 
Women Workers’ Leagues and the Young Christian Workers’ 
Movement. 

This brief description of the development of the various workers’ 
organisations in Belgium since the nineteenth century and of the 
growing part they have played in every aspect of national life 
makes it easy to understand why they so soon came to attach 
importance to workers’ education. Their long experience convinced 
them, regardless of their doctrinal principles, that action alone is 
not enough to give the workers the background and training they 
need to appreciate their rights and duties and to play their full 
part in the struggle to improve the conditions of the working class. 
The Socialist workers’ movement and later the Christian Demo- 
cratic movement were therefore led to pick out those who displayed 
leadership and to give them an opportunity of educating them- 
selves and of developing the abilities required by the most re- 
sponsible posts. In order to do so the two movements have set up a 
complete system of workers’ educational organisations. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ORGANISATIONS } 


Socialist Organisations 


The first Socialist organisations grew up haphazard—in some 
cases at the instigation of a workers’ leader who was eager for 
knowledge, in others with the help of an intellectual who was 
sympathetic to the workers’ cause. They often took the form of 
recreational study groups, drama clubs, choirs, bands or physical 
culture groups, designed to give positive form to the Socialist move- 
ment and to encourage its development. But active study groups 
were also founded as well as small libraries which, despite their 
meagre resources, were invaluable sources of knowledge. 

At this time hours of work were still so long that the workers’ 
leaders had little time after their union activities to deal with 
educational matters. However, a number of intellectuals ? took 
an interest and sponsored the foundation of the Socialist National 


1 For reasons of space no attempt has been made here to give even a 
brief account of the many interesting educational activities of various 
women’s and youth organisations. 

2 Special mention should be made of Emile Vandervelde, Jules Destrée, 
Joseph Wauters and Louis de Brouckére, whose names are still cherished 
by the labour movement. 
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School in the winter of 1908-09. For 24 consecutive Sundays 
some 50 trade union leaders from various parts of the country 
attended courses at this school and took a lively part in the 
discussions it organised. The experiment was repeated with equal 
success during the following winters. 


The National Committee for Workers’ Education. 


Although a great deal of work had already been done, it only 
showed up the need for more and better education, and in 1911, 
the General Council of the Belgian Labour Party decided, in 
conjunction with the trade union movement and the Socialist 
co-operative movement, to establish a National Committee for 
Workers’ Education. Its aims were defined as “ the organisation 
and co-ordination of the work of all working-class educational 
organisations that will instil into the workers the knowledge and 
qualities they need to carry on the struggle for the emancipation 
of their class in every sphere ”. 

The Committee did not everywhere meet with approval and 
encouragement ; the stalwarts with their long and varied experience 
of trade union work maintained that active work was the only 
satisfactory school for the movement’s leaders. Nevertheless, the 
Committee found support in other quarters and many young 
workers were eager to take advantage of the opportunity it provided. 

In course of time the Committee appointed two secretariats— 
one French and one Flemish—a library department, a Socialist 
film office, a reference department, and the Socialist extension 
service to provide lecturers of proved ability." 

Wherever the necessary leaders were available “ Socialist 
schools ” were opened, which gave instruction in various topical 
subjects. The figures in table I, though they understate the actual 
success of these early ventures, nevertheless give some idea of 
their scope. 


TABLE I. ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR WORKERS’ 
EDUCATION, 1911 To 1914 











Year one ae Number of students | 
re 21 766 
0 a, eee eee 42 1,298 


oS) ae ee 59 1,899 





wiadl 





1 For further details see Henri DE Man: “ Workers’ Education in Bel- 
gium ”, in International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct. 1922. 
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At the national level these courses catered for labour leaders 
and were designed to give them a theoretical and scientific ground- 
ing. At the district level they provided an opportunity for the local 
leaders to study the problems of the working-class movement. 

The First World War did not put a stop to the Committee’s 
work, although it did slow it down considerably. But the changes 
that took place in Belgium after the war, as a result of which 
working-class living standards rose appreciably, also helped to 
create a favourable climate for workers’ education. The sharp 
increase in trade union membership and the new responsibilities 
falling upon the unions at a time when they lacked properly 
trained leaders all added to the importance of the Committee’s 
work. The Committee overhauled its methods and its programme. 
It made an effort to add to the number of local and district workers’ 
education committees and improved the efficiency of its teaching 
systems by replacing the existing Socialist schools by schools 
organised on a three-tier system. At the bottom were the local 
schools giving courses of between six and 12 lessons; the second 
group comprised local or regional schools for students who had 
completed the course in the first group; while at the top were 
regional and sometimes national schools catering for the best 
pupils from the schools in the second group. At the apex of this 
system the Committee, under the influence of Henri de Man, 
established a Workers’ College in 1921 to give training in social 
and economic subjects and Socialist theory to picked students 
who had shown powers of leadership in practical labour activities. 

To meet the pressing needs of the working-class movement the 
Committee, in addition to the work it carried on through its local 
and regional schools, organised a number of essentially practical 
and utilitarian activities. For example, it arranged special courses 
for trade union delegates, members of conciliation boards, local 
councillors, members of local co-operative committees, leaders 
of the mutual benefit movement and the women’s movement and 
those holding prominent posts on the workers’ education committees 
and in youth organisations. 

Regularly, once a year, the Committee held district and national 
conferences to review the results of experience and take note of the 
teachers’ opinions in an effort to adapt its syllabus to the needs 
of the labour movement ; it also coached its many helpers in teach- 
ing methods and published information on labour matters in a 
number of periodical reviews and news-sheets. The figures in table 
II give some idea of the work done by the National Committee for 
Workers’ Education during the inter-war period. The final column 
of the table reflects the setback caused by the depression years 
1930-34. 
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TABLE II. ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR WORKERS’ 
EDUCATION, 1920 To 1936 


1920-21 | 1925-26 1930-31 1935-36 
| Local workers’ education 

committees in operation . . 175 248 395 366 
| Courses held . . : 80 161 232 197 
| Lectures given : 450 1,334 2,499 2,308 
Libeerees . . ke Nae vs slay 115 139 281 288 





From 1940 until the end of 1944 the work of the Committee 
suffered total eclipse, and at the end of the war it had to start 
again from nothing. A large number of workers’ organisations 
were in the same position and as each of them had first to get back 
on its own feet the Committee had difficulty in finding the funds it 
needed to re-establish its facilities and training activities. Never- 
theless, thanks to the determination of a few of its leaders, the 
work was soon put in hand. Four-hundred-and-twenty local and 
district committees had been set up by the end of 1956, the national 
offices for Socialist library and film services were re-established, 
and the publishing department issued a number of topical pamph- 
lets and launched a review of workers’ education in French and 
Flemish under the titles Education et socialisme and Opvoeding. 

Table III gives an idea of the main activities conducted under 
the Committee’s auspices since the Second World War. It should, 
of course, be added that a great deal of educational work of the 
kind described here has been carried out independently of the 
Committee by various workers’ organisations. 


TABLE III. ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR WORKERS’ 
EDUCATION, 1946 To 1956 











a 

1946-47 1950-51 | 1955-56 
Lectures .. i: & Ge ie ee 819 665 
Classes (number of. hours) -| 440 | 1,585 | 2,040 
Lectures with informal discussions ‘ 144 145 395 
Lectures with slides . . . ia tS: og 60 | 397 775 
Excursions and guided tours . . —s — | GS i 2s 
gS ee eee ee — | — 110 














Another of the Committee’s achievements is the foundation 
of its own Belgian section of the book club known as the “ Guilde 
du Livre”. In 1956 this section had some 6,000 members, of 
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whom 2,500 were regular buyers. The Committee has likewise 
organised strikingly successful national and regional workers’ 
education weeks or fortnights and has founded federations of 
film clubs, drama groups and amateur photographic societies. 
It is also taking active steps to encourage better use of leisure 
and foster cultural activities among the working class. 


The Workers’ College. 


The importance of the Workers’ College, which, as has already 
been mentioned, was set up by the Committee in 1921, makes it 
necessary to deal with it at greater length. It was incorporated as a 
non-profit-making organisation and installed in a large house at 
Uccle, a few miles from Brussels. Substantial financial support 
was needed to cover the cost of its equipment and upkeep and to 
meet teaching expenses, including the allowances paid to students 
for loss of earnings. 

Students have to be at least 18 years of age and to be sponsored 
by a workers’ organisation ; they are required to live in the College 
throughout the course. Subject to these conditions entry is by 
qualifying examination. The Board of Governors of the College, 
which until 1940 was at the same time that of the National Com- 
mittee, has always made every effort to keep the teaching given 
in the College in close touch with the realities of industrial life and 
the labour movement. For this purpose the College, which is split 
up into a Flemish section and a French section, has only a principal 
and one teacher for each of them on its permanent staff. These 
hold a number of classes and also run the seminars, the practical 
work and visits to social institutions and factories, but their primary 
role is to co-ordinate the large number of courses, each consisting 
of between six and 30 lessons, given by a staff of some 20 specially 
qualified instructors, the majority of whom are leaders of the 
larger trade unions and so can teach the students from first-hand 
experience. 

From the start the College benefited from a regular govern- 
ment grant. The two linguistic sections have been recognised and 
approved as “ social service schools ” and their syllabus has there- 
fore to include a minimum number of lessons prescribed by the 
National Social Service Council, of which their principals are 
members. Graduates of the College may therefore take the national 
examination for the social workers’ diploma. The College has no 
other obligations towards the State and the nature of its teaching 
is fixed entirely at the discretion of its Board of Governors. 

The length of the course was extended by stages from six 
months (with 400 hours of classes, plus written work and approxi- 
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mately 50 excursions during the first two sessions) to ten months 
(with 450 hours of classes) between 1922 and July 1930. Subse- 
quently it was further extended to 16 months (with 650 hours of 
classes) between 1931 and 1952; and lastly to 24 months (with 
some 1,600 hours of classes, practical work and excursions). 

Since 1930 pupils wishing to take their social workers’ diploma 
have had to study for an extra year. Formerly the bulk of the pupils 
only stayed at the College for six or ten months and did not go on 
to take the diploma. But the Board of Governors is aware of the 
movement’s need for qualified social workers and has managed to 
induce far more of them to make the extra effort needed for the 
diploma. 

To complete this summary of the College’s activities up to the 
end of the Second World War mention should also be made of the 
large number of study sessions it has arranged for various workers’ 
organisations, of the correspondence courses it has organised with 
wide success and, lastly, of the part played by its teaching staff 
in various Belgian and international bodies. 

The College has made a point of establishing contact with 
workers’ educational institutions in other countries in order to 
encourage international exchanges. Since it was founded it has 
had three students from Great Britain, one from Algeria, three 
from Germany, three from Bulgaria, one from China, one from 
Georgia, two from France, two from Spain, one from the Nether- 
lands, two from Luxembourg, four from Switzerland and two 
from Czechoslovakia. Apart from these regular students a number 
of foreigners have attended the College on vacation courses. 

In the early days the student body comprised members of both 
sexes, but to quote Léon Delsinne !, who was the principal of the 
College for nearly 20 years, “this had three main drawbacks : in 
the first place, it was always very difficult to find women students— 
in nine years there were only 15 in all ; in the second place, many of 
these women students did not have the experience of the working- 
class movement that was one of the chief characteristics of the 
men, and since the courses were designed for persons with experience 
of this kind the women found them harder to follow; and thirdly, 
as the whole course is designed mainly for men, it provides a less 
suitable preparation for the sort of work that women perform in 
the growing number of welfare organisations set up by the working- 
class movement.” As a result, the College arranged courses exclu- 
sively for women on the understanding that they could attend the 
men’s courses whenever they had the same degree of experience. 


1Max Buset and Léon DELSINNE: L’éducation ouvriére en Belgique 
(Brussels, Edition de la Centrale d’éducation ouvriére, 1931), p. 33. 
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During the Second World War, when the premises of the 
College were temporarily taken over by the German army and the 
working-class movement was forced into abeyance, the residential 
system had to be abandoned, the College premises were moved 
into Brussels and the whole pattern of recruitment was changed. 
Mixed classes were once more formed in which girls tended to pre- 
dominate. Moreover, until 1940 most of the College’s students had 
been sent to it by trade unions, others coming from co-operatives, 
friendly societies and the Belgian Labour Party ; the majority of 
them were between 25 and 30 years of age and about half were 
married. But from 1940 until 1945 trade unions were illegal and 
the other workers’ organisations were themselves in difficulties. 
Without altering the spirit of its instruction the College con- 
centrated on courses for social workers which tended to attract 
unmarried students between 20 and 25 years of age. 

After 1945 the College once again co-operated directly with the 
large workers’ organisations; it continued and expanded its 
educational work, but in the changed conditions of recruitment it 
never regained exactly the same status as it had had before the 
war, when its main function had been to train union leaders. This 
has been a matter of concern to the interested bodies, which have 
set up a joint committee to study the question of reorganising the 
College. While no final decision has been taken, it may be said 
that the plans for a new programme of studies and methods are 
promising. 

These uncertainties about the future of the College should not, 
however, obscure the important results it has achieved in the past. 
Since it was founded some 1,100 students have followed its regular 
courses, not to mention the thousands who have attended at one 
time or another for a short period. Of these regular students, 565 
have qualified as social workers. Large numbers of former students 
are to be found in local government and in the Belgian Chamber 
of Deputies and Senate. A number of them hold highly responsible 
posts particularly in international trade union organisations (the 
Internationa! Confederation of Free Trade Unions and the Inter- 
national Metalworkers’ Federation), the national secretariats of 
the Belgian Socialist Party, the National Union of Socialist Mutual 
Benefit Societies, the Belgian General Federation of Labour and 
the General Co-operative Society, or are to be found at the head 
of various other working-class organisations such as the National 
Committee for Workers’ Education, industrial trade unions, large 
regional co-operatives, federations of mutual benefit societies, etc. 
Yet others hold important posts in the civil service, while many 
social workers are engaged in welfare work either at home or in 
the Congo. 
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Educational Work of Other Socialist Organisations. 


In addition to the educational work of the National Committee 
and the Workers’ College, mention should be made of the action 
independently carried out since the Second World War by the 
leading workers’ organisations. Generally speaking, these schemes 
are specifically designed to train leaders for different levels of 
responsibility and they owe their existence to three reasons: first, 
the independence enjoyed by each of the major organisations since 
1945 ; secondly, the need for speed to make up the ground lost 
during the war in training new officials for their duties ; and thirdly, 
the fact that the leading organisations, having painfully built up 
their position once more, look upon their new workers’ education 
services as an indispensable prop and as a means of extending their 
influence. 

The Belgian Socialist Party and the National Union of Socialist 
Mutual Benefit Societies have jointly organised short study sessions, 
often in co-operation with the National Committee. 

The General Co-operative Society has set up a National Co- 
operative Education Council and has held seminars and study days 
dealing with topical economic and social problems and in particular 
with the co-operative attitude towards them. One of the large 
regional co-operatives affiliated to the Society—the Liége Co- 
operative Union—has set up its own co-operative institute. 

But the most ambitious efforts have been made by the trade 
union movement. The Belgian General Federation of Labour, 
while keeping a close watch on events and defending its interests 
vigorously and successfully, has launched a number of interesting 
schemes to train its office holders. It has established— 


(1) “Cadre schools ” to train members of works councils for 
their duties. These schools, which were set up in 1948 when the 
law instituting works councils was passed, trained 1,500 students 
in the first year and nearly 2,000 in the second year of their opera- 
tion. 

(2) Study centres for trade union officials, one in the French- 
speaking part of the country and the other in Flanders. Since 1951 
these centres have been attended by between 25 and 30 officials, 
who spend a week listening to talks on current questions and dis- 
cussing the issues, generally under the guidance of veteran union 
leaders. A number of these one-week study courses have now been 
held, and some 250 officials pass through the centres every year. 


(3) Two centres for training productivity experts, one Flemish 
and the other Walloon. This is a fairly recent scheme and was 
undertaken in co-operation with the Belgian Productivity Office 
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following the signature of a “ productivity protocol”, under 
which the employers’ and workers’ organisations undertook to 
co-operate and to share out fairly any benefits resulting from 
increases in productivity. The course began a year ago, a one-day 
class being held each week ; the full course will last for two years. 
At present some 45 trade union experts are attending it and a 
number of them have already begun to give instruction in regional 
trade union schools where productivity problems are being studied. 


(4) Courses for juniors designed to train young trade unionists, 
especially those newly graduated from trade, technical and indus- 
trial schools. 


(5) Correspondence courses, which were initially started to 
help members of works councils. These courses have been remark- 
ably effective and are now greatly appreciated among the lower 
ranks of office holders. Some 12,000 students have followed them 
since they began in 1951. They comprise 30 lessons on economics, 
ten on trade union delegations, 20 on works councils and 20 on 
safety and health committees. Each student is sent a lesson every 
ten days and a question paper every 20 days ; in addition he re- 
ceives a monthly circular entitled “ Works Council Information ”. 
The departinent which arranges these courses also organises regional 
meetings for students who request them and it is found that the 
combination of the correspondence course and attendance at the 
meetings proves extremely helpful to the students. 


The Belgian General Federation of Labour gives some of its 
officials an opportunity of attending international meetings organ- 
ised either by the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
or by an international industrial trade union federation, the I.L.O. 
or the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
isation. 

Lastly, mention should be made of the schemes arranged by 
certain industrial trade unions, such as the metal workers, the 
miners, the building workers and various others, for training their 
trade union delegates. 

Some reference should be made in passing to two institutions 
set up in honour of two of the founders of the Socialist workers’ 
movement, who were at the same time strong advocates of workers’ 
education. The first is the Institut Emile Vandervelde and the 
second the Fondation Louis de Brouckére. These deserve to be 
ranked among the workers’ educational organisations not only 
because the men they commemorate were among the founders of 
the movement in Belgium but also because they have helped the 
National Committee and the Workers’ College financially and 
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have organised study meetings and lectures. Their duties, however, 
include more than workers’ education ; an important part of their 
work consists of scientific research, the study of the problems 
facing the large trade unions and the publication of works assisting 
the spread of Socialist ideas. 


The Educational Work of the Christian Democrats * 


National workers’ educational organisations sprang up in the 
Christian Workers’ Movement after the First World War. In 1932 
the National Christian Workers’ League set up the People’s Educa- 
tion Committee and its counterpart for the Flemish section of the 
country. 

The People’s Education Committee and its Flemish sister body 
worked in close association with the clergy and with the various 
Christian workers’ organisations. Their scope was circumscribed 
by the activities of the church itself and those of the women’s and 
young workers’ organisations, although there was close co-opera- 
tion between them. In carrying out their aim of training a carefully 
selected group of laymen capable of leading and influencing the 
working masses, they relied on three main educational methods : the 
district social school, study groups and meditation, supplemented 
by social surveys and the widespread use of libraries and of 
documentary material provided by various first-class reviews, and 
in particular by the Dossiers de l’action sociale catholique and 
De Gids op Maatschappelijk Gebied. The two committees attached 
the utmost importance to helping the organisers of general meetings 
and family socials, e.g. by supplying outlines of talks, collections 
of recitals, songs, plays and film shows, encouragement and advice. 
In addition, each committee published whatever pamphlets and 
circulars might be needed by its district and local officials, in order 
to help them in training themselves and those for whom they 
were responsible. 

Father Rutten, in his manual of social studies and social 
work 2, writes— 

The process of social education begins in the primary school and is 
continued in the church guild and the trade and domestic science schools, 
and must be followed up in study groups. Deeds depend for their value on 


those who perform them, and among the workers a worker makes the best 
apostle. If he wins a real ascendancy over his fellow workers through his 


1 See also the section entitled ‘“ The Work of the Catholic Organisations ” 
in Marie-Thérése Nisot : ‘“ Workers’ Education in Belgium ”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 1, July 1931, pp. 64-70. 

2Ceslas RuTTEN : Manuel d'études et d'action sociale (Liége, Editions de 
la Pensée catholique, 1930), pp. 187-188. 
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personal qualities and upright life, he will influence a good many whom 
even the most zealous priest might have difficulty in reaching. He is far 
more likely to hit instinctively on the right word, figure of speech and 
illustration. 


In 1931 in his encyclical “ Quadragesimo anno ” Pope Pius XI 
urged that the workers’ apostles should themselves be workers, 
and the People’s Education Committees acted on this advice by 
enlarging their influence with the help of their growing and in- 
creasingly better-trained staffs of teachers. 

Special mention should be made of the Central Christian 
Workers’ College at Héverlé, which was established in the same 
circumstances as the Socialist Workers’ College. It too is a state- 
approved social service school and by and large operates in much the 
same way as the Workers’ College. 

The People’s Education Committees disappeared during the 
Second World War. After the war the trade unions, co-operatives 
and mutual benefit societies of the Christian Workers’ Movement, 
as well as the women’s and young workers’ organisations had to 
adapt their educational facilities to the new economic and social 
pattern of Belgium ; in addition a new organisation—the Workers’ 
Educational Groups—was set up to take the place of the two 
committees. 

Each of these bodies now has its own facilities for training its 
delegates and permanent office holders ; it bears the full cost of 
these arrangements and prepares its own syllabus. Co-ordination 
at the national level is achieved by the Christian Workers’ Move- 
ment. 

The educational methods employed are usually as follows : 
(a) for the bulk of the members, lectures, classes, discussions, 
cultural activities, excursions, exhibitions and periodical publica- 
tions ; (b) for the leaders and active members, study sessions, study 
groups, meditation and retreats, together with a special bulletin 
and various other publications. 

By the use of these different methods the Christian organisations 
aim to give their members a general training related to each 
worker’s personal vocation and to the place of the family in working 
class, civic and international life. This training is designed to 
embrace every aspect of life : the workers’ educate not only them- 
selves but also their fellow workers and this in itself accustoms 
them to responsibility and gives them opportunities of developing 
their characters. A few examples of the achievements of two of 
these bodies will serve to illustrate the foregoing. 

The Confederation of Christian Trade Unions has undertaken 
a considerable training programme for its permanent staff and 
other trade union office holders. In designing and operating its 
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training schemes the Confederation tries to prevent any duplica- 
tion with sessions planned by its craft or industrial trade unions. 
It makes a point of confining itself to one or two topics but of 
dealing with these exhaustively. It concentrates on essentials and 
groups its trainees according to the level of their responsibilities 
so that they can study questions directly connected with their 
duties. Seminars organised along these lines and lasting a day or 
more have been held for experts from trade union legal depart- 
ments, district publicity agents, collectors of union dues, members 
of works councils and various other special groups of active trade 
unionists. 

The Confederation has also held two series of courses for trade 
union productivity experts in collaboration with the Belgian 
Productivity Ofice, but unlike the Belgian General Federation 
of Labour it has opted for a full-time course lasting 20 months. 

These trade union schemes are carried out at the national level 
and are supplemented by a great number of regional and local 
activities. In addition mention must be made of the work of the 
two organisations already referred to under the name of “ Workers’ 
Educational Groups”. These grew out of the adult educational 
facilities run by the Christian Workers’ Movement and have 
developed into federations of local sections made up of contributing 
members. On the Flemish side there are nearly 1,000 local 
sections and on the Walloon side some 200, the members of 
which attend study groups to discuss topical questions such as 
independent schools, parents’ responsibilities, and the Catholic 
attitude towards divorce, unemployment, leisure, housing prob- 
lems, the best newspaper to read and the attitude of Belgian 
workers towards foreign workers.! 

In addition to the Christian workers’ organisations, the Flemish 
and French sections of the Central Christian Workers’ College 
have, since the Second World War, carried on with their educa- 
tional mission and have adapted their curricula to the new require- 
ments of the National Council for Social Service Schools. They have 
now reached the point—like the Socialist Workers’ College—where 
they must adjust their policies to new developments in the workers’ 
movement in Belgium. 

The activities which have been very briefly reviewed above 
have linked up with the work of similar organisations in other 
countries and of Christian and other international organisations, 
e.g. the International Federation of Christian Trade Unions, the 
European Coal and Steel Community, the International Labour 


1 Rapport d’activité du Mouvement ouvrier chrétien, XVIII™e Congrés, 
Brochure No. 2 (Brussels, 1957). 
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Organisation and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation. 

It is hard to gauge the effectiveness of the considerable work 
done by the Christian Democratic workers’ organisations in the 
field of workers’ education. Any educational effort is a long-term 
process and the movement concerned is best placed to judge the 
results. Seen from outside the least that can be said is that great 
efforts are being made and that they are being made with a com- 
bination of faith and determination greatly helped by the guidance 
at all stages of educated moral advisers owing allegiance to the 
church, who support the various organisations with their unre- 
mitting exertions, their religious prestige and their widely accepted 
authority. 


TEACHING METHODS IN WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


By and large the approach of the workers’ education organi- 
sations is a pragmatic one. Their teaching methods must be adapted 
to an audience whose mental level and stock of knowledge are 
very uneven. Social progress also has its effect: for example, 
leisure is fortunately on the increase ; and various new methods 
of diffusing ideas such as films, records, radio and television have 
been developed and are now in general use, with the result that the 
nature of the relationship between the students and their teachers 
is constantly changing. At the same time there has been a change 
in the outlook of the workers themselves, for with the improvement 
in their living conditions they have become determined to change 
their way of life and to play an increasingly important part in 
society. 

Education does not confine itself to fitting men for the present 
but sets out to give them moral standards and a determination to 
work for the ideal embodied in their particular doctrine. 

The experience of the people’s universities, where well-meaning 
intellectuals tried-to reach the people and to help them to develop 
their abilities, showed that any attempt to educate adult workers 
using the methods employed in schools and universities was to be 
avoided. Subsequent experience in workers’ education has con- 
firmed this again and again. Another point to be borne in mind 
is that a worker who attends a lecture or a class is already tired 
by his day’s or week’s work. Even if he can read and write and 
knows a certain amount of simple arithmetic, his knowledge of 
history, geography and science is sketchy and what little he re- 
members is of doubtful value. But by living and working he has 
acquired certain other types of knowledge. His critical faculties 
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are developed and he has learned to be cautious in approaching 
new ideas or in judging the facts presented to him. Accordingly 
the organisers of workers’ education owe him respect and cannot 
treat him as if he were a schoolboy. 

In practice, therefore, those who are called upon to educate 
the workers ! must prepare their lectures carefully and methodically 
and deliver them clearly and simply, drawing concrete examples 
wherever possible from the workers’ everyday experience. They 
should make extensive use of audio-visual aids to illustrate lectures, 
supply the students with the syllabus and with documents con- 
nected with lectures, and encourage the audience to take part in 
discussions following the lectures. 

Henri de Man, who evolved these teaching methods as a result 
of the early experience of the National Committee, made a number 
of other interesting observations still valid today. 


Instruction in social sciences—history, sociology, law, political science, 
social hygiene, etc.—should take as its starting point not a fund of general 
knowledge which the workers do not possess but the fund of experience they 
have already acquired. Thus the starting point in teaching economics would 
naturally be what the worker has already seen of economic organisation in 
the environment in which he lives and works. He will understand society 
on the basis of his knowledge of his workshop.? 


In the same way a worker can grasp the concept of historical 
evolution because he himself is taking part in a social movement 
which is the greatest driving force of modern history. For a class 
of adult students life itself is a continual source of education and 
usually their judgment is sufficiently mature to enable them to 
use books, periodicals and newspapers as a means of self-education. 
The important thing is to arouse and encourage their desire to 
learn. 

It is clear from the foregoing that it is impossible to teach 
everything. The best that can be hoped for is to give the keen 
workers a start so that they can educate themselves and carry on 
the process throughout their lives. What is taught does not matter 
so much as the way in which it is taught. The chief aim should be 
to imbue the workers with a desire to learn for themselves, to rid 
them of the sense of inferiority which far too often holds them 
back and, once they have been given self-confidence, to accustom 
them to learning on their own and to the practices of democratic 
life. In this way their training serves to heighten their consciousness 
of the part they play in society and especially in the working-class 
movement. 





1 See Max Buset and Léon DELSINNE, op. cit., p. 8. 
2 Henri DE MAN, op. cit., p. 543. 
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Subject to some slight qualifications the above considerations 
apply equally to the Christian education movement, in which 
growing use is being made of social surveys as a means of providing 
a detailed picture of the working-class environment and of teaching 
leaders how to obtain this information objectively. 

These remarks on educational methods are very general but 
they are nevertheless valid for most of the activities that form part 
of workers’ education. Irrespective of the methods employed— 
lectures or talks followed by discussions in small groups, research 
work in study groups or research teams, discussions and reports, 
“social surveys ”, “ documentary research ” or “ case studies ”— 
the above considerations must be borne in mind in making use of 
them. 

Audio-visual aids can be very useful in supplementing other 
educational techniques, although care must be taken that they 
really do illustrate the subjects being studied and do not merely 
provide an opportunity of sitting back. or experience shows 
conclusively that active methods should be used wherever possible, 
not only to retain the student’s attention but also to make the 
instruction a two-way process in which every individual can freely 
express his own opinions based on experience or submit the results 
of his personal research. 

One word about premises. Far too often they are inadequate 
for their purpose. Once little could be done about this, but nowa- 
days it should be possible to provide clean, spacious and comfortable 
premises and suitable teaching methods. In this connection the 
value of libraries cannot be overstressed. 

In order to translate the lessons of experience into educational 
terms, help is obviously necessary from leaders of the working-class 
movement who are not only qualified to give instruction in certain 
subjects but are also alive to the special approach called for in work- 
ers’ education. The view has often been put forward that these 
teachers should be given special training, and at various times this 
has in fact been successfully attempted ; but the wastage is relative- 
ly high. For example, on the National Committee many working- 
class leaders, including some of the best, have had to give up all 
their educational work because of the day-to-day demands of the 
struggle in other spheres. 

Max Buset, who records this fact in his history of workers’ 
education in Belgium}, discusses the results in the following 
terms : 


This fact, coupled with the need to expand the teaching staff, has led 
the National Committee to select men for its administrative and teaching 


1Max Buset and Léon DELSINNE, op. cit., p. 10. 
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posts with a markedly different cultural and social background from the 
pre-war staff. Whereas before the war the prevailing type was the university- 
trained Socialist intellectual, usually of middle-class origin, the post-war 
period has brought into prominence the type of self-taught worker who 
has risen by sheer hard work and personal study. The result is perhaps a 
less ambitious and more timid approach towards the future of the educa- 
tional movement and certainly a greater determination to bring the teaching 
more into line with the real cultural standards and the utilitarian outlook 
of the Belgian worker. The loss in inspiration has been matched by an 
improvement in teaching efficiency. 


One last remark on teaching methods: wherever teachers and 
taught come into direct contact the teacher should identify himself 
with his audience while constantly encouraging the habit of reflec- 
tion and emulation and at the same time trying to foster mutual 
understanding and individual as well as group work. 


CONCLUSION 


Despite the efforts made in Belgium since the Second World 
War to reorganise workers’ education, it cannot be said that the 
movement has regained its pre-war position. This is due to develop- 
ments within the country since 1945 and to the preoccupation of 
the working-class movement with rebuilding its strength and 
facing up to its new responsibilities. The workers’ leaders, parti- 
cularly in the unions, are shouldering a steadily increasing range 
of responsibilities and have to keep a close watch on economic, 
political and social developments, in all of which they need the 
aid of university-trained specialists. We are living at the start 
of an era of rapid change in a number of fields, all of them of vital 
concern to the working class, e.g. in industrial relations, co- 
management, productivity and automation, and as a result of 
the work of the European Coal and Steel Community, the move- 
ment for European unity, the I.L.0., and the United Nations. 

The importance rightly attached to these problems seems to 
have led to a tendency to overlook the value of workers’ education. 
But the workers’ leaders are beginning to realise the need to 
expand educational facilities and they agree that more and better 
information is needed by the rank and file and the active trade 
unionists, and that from top to bottom of the workers’ organisa- 
tions there must be men who genuinely represent their class, their 
industry and the movement they have chosen to serve. Unless 
sufficient leaders are drawn from the ranks there is a danger that 
the movement will fall into the hands of technocrats. 

It goes without saying that wholehearted co-operation between 
the workers’ leaders and the technical experts, whether university- 
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trained or not, is essential, but it will be more effective if the 
workers are better educated and more conscious of their duties 
as men and citizens and thus offer a wider source of qualified 
leaders. The working-class movement needs them more and more 
if it is to play its full part. 

It is more likely to succeed in this if it gives workers’ education 
the importance it deserves and in this connection the leaders can 
draw many valuable lessons from the history of the working-class 
movement. 
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Thanks to the rich sources of information on immigrants available in 
Australia (records of the International Refugee Organisation, statements 
by immigrants on admission, census data for 1947 and 1954), the authors 
of the present article have been able to make an unusually detailed analysis 
of the distribution by country of origin, industry, occupation and employ- 
ment status of the 1,200,000 refugees and other immigrants who have entered 
Australia since 1945 and in this way to cast some light on the success of 
the Government's policy of planned immigration and on the adjustment of 
the migrants themselves to conditions in their country of adoption. 


After the Second World War the Australian Government brought 
into operation the largest planned programme of immigration ever 
attempted in this country. The objective, as then stated, was a steady 
increase of population through immigration at the level of 1 per cent. 
a year—that was, in terms of the population of 1946, approximately 
70,000 immigrants a year. This rate has been exceeded in most years, 
but the objective of successive governments has been broadly that 
stated by the Chifley Government in 1945. 

The pattern of movement to Australia in terms of those arriving 
and departing for a year or more is shown in table I. 

Two features of this total movement should be emphasised here as 
particularly relevant to the material that follows concerning the occu- 
pational and industrial distribution of the immigrants. First, the only 
substantial outflow of people from Australia in this period has been to 
the United Kingdom and other British countries. This movement has 
not been excessive in terms of past experience, but is typical of the 
fairly substantial intra-Commonwealth migration which has been a 


1 It may be of interest to compare this analysis with the survey of immigration to 
Canada recently published in the International Labour Review. See David C. CorBetT: 
“Immigrants and Canada’s Economic Expansion”, Vol. LXXVII, No. 1, Jan. 1958, 
pp. 19-37. 
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TABLE I. PERMANENT NEW ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES, JANUARY 1947 
TO JUNE 1957 














Year Arrivals | Departures | Net migration 
| | 
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feature of the twentieth century. In the second place the level of 
immigration to Australia, in the case of both British and non-British 
settlers, has been substantially the result of government policy. In the 
case of both British and non-British immigrants over half have been 
sponsored settlers, financially assisted and deliberately recruited to 
meet employment requirements as estimated either by official sources 
or by private employers. This assistance, however, has not been limited 
to workers, but has been extended increasingly to assist the migration 
of, or the reunion of, complete family units. Males have, of course, 
exceeded females in this migration, in the ratio of approximately 
136: 1001, but some three-quarters of the immigrants have in fact 
been members of family units. 

The pattern of assisted and unassisted immigration for the period 
of January 1947 until June 1957 is shown in table IT. 

This table shows that a large proportion of immigrants (the assisted 
immigrants) have not had to seek suitable employment a/ter arrival in 
Australia, but have in fact had particu'ar positions guaranteed for 
them, either by private employers who have acted as their nominators 
or by a state government or the federal Government. But even where 
an immigrant coming under his own resources has had to seek employ- 
ment after his arrival he has generally had little difficulty in finding 
work in an economy which, with minor exceptions, has suffered over-full 
employment ever since the end of the Second World War. 

Indeed, the war left Australia with acute shortages in manpower in 
almost every aspect of its economy, from the professional and com- 
mercial classes right through the employment scale to the unskilled 
labourer. These shortages were to a considerable extent the result of 
backlogs in consumer production created by the war; but they were 
also partially due to the fact that the age groups entering the labour 
market were those that had been seriously depleted by the rapid fall 


1 For all “ permanent ” arrivals in 1947-56 the masculinity ratio (males per 100 females) 
was 132.5. 
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TABLE II. ASSISTED AND UNASSISTED PERMANENT IMMIGRATION TO 
AUSTRALIA AND ORIGIN OF IMMIGRANTS, JANUARY 1947 TO JUNE 1957 
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in the birth rate in the depression years following 1929.1 Not unnaturally, 
the greatest shortages of labour occurred at the unskilled and semi- 
skilled levels, for the excess demand for labour tended to create a capil- 
lary action which enabled the Australian population to move rapidly 
upwards in the employment hierarchy to the topmost level commen- 
surate with their skills. Indeed the post-war period has in many ways 
been a golden age of opportunity for the young Australian with initiative. 

Immediately after the war the Government did emphasise that it 
preferred migrants who could fit readily into positions for which it was 
known that the supply of labour was inadequate and who were either 
unmarried or did not have a large burden of dependants. This scale of 
priorities was necessary at the time when the main drive was to make 
up the backlogs of the nation’s stock of capital, for example in coal, 
iron and steel, hydro-electric power, communications and particularly 
housing. By 1949, however, every endeavour was being made to take 
as large a proportion as possible of family units and to this extent the 
immigration programme has remained less selective than it was in the 
initial years after the war. Nevertheless it has remained true that the 
great bulk of the immigrants have been selected because of their capacity 
as tradesmen, mechanics, rural workers and persons who can do much 
of what used to be called the “ spade work ”"—and perhaps should now 
be called “ bulldozer work ”—of this remarkable phase of economic 
development which Australia has enjoyed since the Second World War. 

As the immigration programme is in fact only ten years old it is 
difficult to determine yet with any precision what the occupational 
mobility of immigrants has been since their arrival. Thousands of these 
immigrants have, in fact, only completed their initial settlement. While 
the last census of June 1954 reveals something of the pattern of settle- 








1 For example there were only 110,900 births in 1932 compared with 135,800 in 1925 
and 136,400 in 1920. 
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ment and employment of these new Australians, definitive conclusions 
regarding such matters as the movement of the immigrants up or down 
the occupational ladder after their first employment, or their patterns 
of savings and spendings, or a host of other questions, must await 
much further research than has so far been carried out. There has been 
a shortage of research workers as well as of skilled mechanics and farm 
labourers. 

Hence the comments which follow in this article can present only 
very tentative conclusions about such questions. They must also be 
based to a considerable extent upon data which does not lend itself to 
qualitative analysis. For example, every immigrant must declare his 
occupation at the time of his arrival in Australia, and this of course will 
be the occupation for which he has been recruited or which he hopes 
to follow immediately he steps off his ship or aircraft. This stated 
occupation, despite the care taken to recruit persons with the appro- 
priate skills, may not be the occupation which he followed before his 
immigration ; nor may it be the occupation which he hopes ultimately 
to enter. 

Fortunately the categories of information gathered from arrival 
statistics can be supplemented by some statistics of another kind. In 
the case of displaced persons, of whom 170,700 entered Australia between 
1949 and 1951, an analysis of their occupational structure as declared 
at the time of their departure from Europe can be made from the records 
of the International Refugee Organisation. In addition, the census of 
June 1954 permits an analysis of industry orders and occupational 
status, in conjunction with birthplace, of immigrants with less than 
eight years of residence. 

These three categories of data form the main basis of the statistical 
material which follows in this article. 

Considering first the distribution of occupations of permanent 
arrivals since 1947, it will be noted that in the case of males arriving 
between 1 July 1947 and 30 June 1957 the most significant feature has 
been the relatively high proportion of immigrants in the groups classified 
as skilled tradesmen and labourers, and the relatively low proportions 
in the administrative, commercial and clerical grades. This is true for 
the immigration before the census of 1954 as well as of the later move- 
ment. A direct comparison of the declared occupations of immigrants 
with those of the total Australian population as enumerated at the 
beginning of the period (i.e. the census of 1947) may be made from 
table III]. 

Turning to females the significant feature here is the fact that most 
of these were not breadwinners but declared themselves dependants at 
the date of their arrival in Australia. Of those who classified themselves 
as employed, a higher proportion than the Australian average was 
listed in the professional and semi-professional occupations, and the 
proportion in commercial and clerical grades was almost as high as that 
of the Australian population. In these respects female immigrants 
were in direct contrast to the males. Clearly, too, female immigrants 
played a significant part in category 5, i.e. “ domestic and protective 
services ”. 

How far these occupational distributions declared at time of arrival 
have in fact changed is one of the intriguing questions in the study of 
Australia’s post-war immigrants. Before looking at that question, 
however, it is of some interest to compare the patterns shown in table III 
with the stated occupation of some of the immigrants before their 
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TABLE III. OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF PERMANENT ARRIVALS, 1947 To 1957 


| 1A ustra- 






































Intercensal ! | Post-censal * ve Total * a... 9 
Occupation | tion * 
"a gee oe | ota | fm | te 
Number } € oui | N umber p-e N umber ae j pe 
(a) Males 
1. Rural, fishing and hunt- | | | | | 
ing .. 57,668 | 12.4 27,369 | 13.1 | 85,037 | 12.6 | 11.7 
2. Professional and semi- 
professional ... . 15,939 3.4 6,788 3.2 22,727 3.4 | 2.2 | 
3. Administrative . . 8,657 1.9 2,982 1.4 11,639 me 3.7 
4. Commercial and clerical 31,243 6.7 12,233 5.9 | 43,476 6.4 | 10.8 
5. Domestic and protec- | 
tive services . . . .| 16,943] 3.6 4,943| 2.4| 21,886| 3.3} 4.0 
6. Tradesmen (skilled) . . | 109,195 | 23.4 41,246 | 19.8 | 150,441 23.3 1 43.2 | 
7. Workers (semi-skilled) .| 45,000 9.6 22,545 | 10.8 67,545 | 10.0 13.5 | 
8. Labourers . . -| 47,429 | 10.2 20,318 9.7 67,747 | 10.0 | a2 } 
9. Occupations not stated | 16,707 3.6 10,276 4.9 26,983 4.0 a 7 
10. Dependants ... . ./| 117,371 | 25.2 60,106 | 28.8 | 177,477 | 26.3 34.7 
Total . . .| 466,152 100.0 | 208,806 |100.0 | 674,958 |100.0 |100.0 
oe See Lin | t= 7 
(b) Females 
1. Rural, fishing and hunt- | | | | | 
ing . . .| 2,171] 0.6 | 346 | 0.2 2,517} 0.5 | 0.6 
Zz Professional and semi- | 
professional ... . 16,600 | 4.8 7,190 | 4.3 | 23,790 4.6 2.2 
3. Administrative . . 1,064| 0.3} 295} 0.2] 1,359] 0.3] 0.9 
4. Commercial and cle rical 22,899 6.6 10,275 | 6.1 | 33,174| 6.4 5 fe 
5. Domestic and _protec- 
tive services .... 14,417 4.2 16,470 | 9.8 | 30,887 | 6.0 3.1 
6. Tradesmen (skilled) . . 2,162 | 0.6 | 791; 0.5 | 2,953 0.6 0.4 
: J a rs (semi-skilled) . 14,445 | 4.2 |) 4,790 | 2.8 | 19,235 | 3.7 3.9 
8. Labourers ... a= }; — | —- — | — — 
9. Occupations not state d 6,425 | 1.9 2,771 1.6 | 9,1 196 EE 1.8 0.7 
10. Dependants ... . ./| 266, 051 | 76.8 | 125,675 | 74.5 | 391, 726 = 76.1 | 81.0 
/10 100.0 
| 


Total. . «i S24 1100.0 | 168,603 1100.0 | | 514,837 


}—__——- 





; From 1 1 July 1947 to 30 Jone 2 1954, * From 1 July 1954 to 30 June 1957. * From 1 July 1947 to 30 June 1957. 
* At 30 June 1947. 


departure from Europe. This can be done in the case of the displaced 
person immigrants who arrived between 1947 and 1951. The propor- 
tional distribution given in tabies IV (a) and IV (6) is based upon an 
analysis of a 10 per cent. sample of male displaced persons arriving in 
Australia and listed in the nominal rolls of the International Refugee 
Organisation. 

From table IV (a), which shows the distribution of nationalities 
within each major occupational group, it is clear that a high proportion 
of Poles had a rural background, as 41.2 per cent. of all male displaced 
persons declaring themselves “rural” were Poles, whereas those of 
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Polish nationality comprised only 34 per cent. of all such immigrants. 
Another feature is the high proportion of Czechoslovaks and Hungarians 
in the professiona] and semi-professional classes, and the high propor- 
tion of Czechoslovaks and Latvians declaring themselves in commercial 
and clerical occupations. 

Table IV (b), which gives an occupational breakdown of the male 
members of each national group, again emphasises—though in a slightly 
different form—the variety of declared occupations amongst the dis- 
placed persons. The main feature here, when their distribution is com- 
pared with the distribution of the Australian population in 1947, is the 
lower proportion of dependants not gainfully occupied, the higher pro- 
portion declaring themselves of rural occupation and the very high 
figures for craftsmen, operatives and labourers. It seems fairly certain 
that quite a considerable proportion of those who declared themselves 
before departure from Europe as qualified for rural occupations did not 
in fact follow these after their arrival in Australia. It was also true 
that most of those declaring themselves in professional and semi-profes- 
sional occupations in fact worked in quite different fields, at least during 
their first two years in Australia. While Australian legislation relating 
to the professional immigrant is as liberal as in most countries, there 
were nevertheless barriers against immigrants practising such professions 
as medicine and dentistry without a period of further training in Aus- 
tralia. There was the additional factor that the displaced persons were 
under contract to remain for a period of two years in the occupations 
provided for them on their arrival. They were only entitled to change 
these occupations with official approval. This type of control was in 
fact essential if Australia was to succeed in taking the great number of 
displaced persons who wished to come to Australia between approxi- 
mately mid-1948 and the end of 1950, and in practice the occupations for 
which labour was urgently needed tended to be those concerned with 
the “ spade work ” of a rapidly developing economy. The nature of the 
work performed by the displaced persons after their arrival is clearly 
revealed in the statistics of their first placements in Australia. These 
are summarised in table V. 

The most interesting feature here is the high proportion in the 
“investment ” category, of which the major subdivisions were “ build- 
ing materials and fittings” (9.6 per cent.), “ metals, engineering and 
vehicles ” (18.5 per cent.) and “ national undertakings ” (24.9 per cent.). 
Although the categories shown in table V cannot be compared in detail 


TABLE V. INITIAL PLACEMENT BY INDUSTRY OF DISPLACED PERSONS 
AT 29 FEBRUARY 1952—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION AND NUMBERS 











+— — 


| Industry | Percentage Numbers | 
— —__—_—_———_ —_ — ni aioe: aaa —| 
Primary . 8.3 | 4,816 | 
Investment . 56.4 32,744 
Consumer goods. 16.3 9,504 
Public services 11.9 6,892 
Private service . Pe 4,138 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


All industries . . . | — 100.0 58,094 
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with those of table IV (b) (i.e. declared occupation at time of departure 
from Europe) broad discrepancies are apparent, especially in regard to 
primary industries. 

In practice the regulations regarding contract service for the initial 
period of two years were not strictly enforced. Through official broad- 
sheets the displaced persons were at times reminded of their obligations ; 
but in fact they tended to move fairly quickly and, not surprisingly, 
to move from lower-skilled jobs to those for which they had the necessary 
skills and which offered more attractive working conditions. Nor was 
any real problem created by their internal mobility, because any jobs 
vacated by displaced persons were quickly filled by immigrants, both 
assisted and unassisted, from other sources. Despite a minor trade 
recession in 1952, which caused a temporary reduction in immigration, 
the inflow from such areas as Western Germany, the Netherlands, and 
particularly from Italy and Greece, provided evidence of the high 
absorptive capacity of the economy and the success of government 
activity in recruiting immigrants over wide areas of Europe. No legal 
action was ever taken against any displaced person—or for that matter, 
against any other class of immigrant—for changing his initial employ- 
ment without official permission. 

As already indicated, it is very difficult to trace precisely the nature 
of this internal mobility of immigrants, but some indication of the 
nature of the change may be given by comparing material already 

resented with the distribution of population according to industry 
in conjunction with birthplace and period of residence! as recorded 
at the census of June 1954. 

In the first place it is clear that the post-war immigrants still showed 
a somewhat different occupational grouping in 1954 from the pre-war 
immigrants. This is undoubtedly the reflection to some extent of the 
changes which have occurred over time in the Australian economy, 
with the greater emphasis in the post-war period upon the extractive 
industries and manufacturing, as well as upon building and public utilities. 

Table VI enables some comparison to be made of the distribution 
of pre-war and post-war immigrants within nine broad industrial groups. 
Table VI (a) shows that for all males enumerated at the census of 1954 
the ratio of pre-war to post-war immigrants was approximately 45:55. 
For females the corresponding ratio was 48:52 (table VI1(b)). Compared 
with these ratios, the new post-war settlers were very heavily concen- 
trated in metal manufacturing, textiles, clothing and food and in building 
and construction. In these fields the ratio of pre-war to post-war immi- 
grants was approximately 1:2 in the case of males and even higher in 
the case of females. By contrast the pre-war immigrants were more 
heavily concentrated than post-war immigrants in rural pursuits and 
in commerce and public and personal services, although in these fields 
there was considerable difference in distribution between males and 
females, with the latter clearly playing an important role in service 
industries. 

Whether the post-war immigrants will tend over time to follow the 
pattern of the pre-war immigrants must remain substantially a matter 
of conjecture for some time; but an analysis of specific birthplace 
categories, as well as grouped birthplaces covering broad areas, strongly 





1 The birthplace data of the 1954 census is cross-classified with “ period of residence ” 
data, so that it is possible to separate out pre-war and post-war immigrants in each national 
group. 
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TABLE VI. COMPARISON OF INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF PRE-WAR AND POST-WAR 
IMMIGRANTS } 























| Numbers Percentage of total | 
Pre-war Post-war | Total " fate Post ie X Total | 
Sew See: 
a (a) Males 
1. Primary production .. . | 33,332 | 25,408 58,740 | 56.74 | 43.26 | 100.0 
2. Mining and quarrying . | 7,125 | 6,361 13,486 | 52.83 | 47.17 | 100.0 
3. Metal manufacturing 33,312 | 66,664 99,976 | 33.32 | 66.68 | 100.0 | 
4. Other manufacturing. -| 40,086 | 59,732 99,818 | 40.16 | 59.84 | 100.0 
5. Building and construction.|} 26,184 | 51,911 78,095 | 33.53 | 66.47 | 100.0 
6. Public utilities, transport | | 
and communication . .| 31,070 | 41,787 | 72,857 | 42.65 | 57.35 | 100.0 
7. Commercial, public and | | | 
personal services . -| 81,176 | 63,271 | 144,447 | 56.20 | 43.80 | 100.0 
8. Other industry ..... 6 5 11 | 54.55 | 45.45 | 100.0 
9. Not in the work force. . 75,329 90,924 166,253 | 45.31 54.69 | 100.0 
Total . . . | 327,620 | 406,063 733,683 | 44.65 | 55.35 | 100.0 
(b) Females 
1. Primary production | 1,828 1,170 2,998 | 60.97 | 39.03 | 100.0 | 
2. Mining and quarrying . . | 55 80 135 | 40.74 | 59.26 | 100.0 
3. Metal manufacturing | 1,700 6,964 8,664 | 19.62 | 80.38 | 100.0 
4. Other manufacturing. | 9,159 | 31,770 | 40,929 | 22.38 | 77.62 | 100.0 
5. Building and construction. | 196 532 728 26.92 | 73.08 | 100.0 
6. Public utilities, transport | 
and communication | 1,236 1,933 3,169 | 39.00 | 61.00 | 100.0 
7. Commercial, public and | 
personal services . . .| 30,395 | 45,715 | 76,110 | 39.94 | 60.06 | 100.0 
8. Other industry .... .| 4 4 8 | 50.00 | 50.00 | 100.0 
9. Not in the work force. . | 220,872 | 199,170 | 420,042 | 52.58 | 47.42 | 100.0 | 
Total . . .| 265,445 287,338 (552,783 | 48.02 | 51.98 | 100.0 








' Census of the Commonwealth, 30 June 1954. 


suggests that the post-war immigrants are tending to play much less 
significant roles in relation to primary industries than did pre-war 
immigrants (see table VII). Pre-war immigration planning was substan- 
tially concerned with rural settlement.! Although the importance of 
expanding rural industries has found its place in post-war thinking, the 
main recruitment of immigrants has in fact been for industrial rather 
than rural purposes. The one clear exception amongst post-war migrants 
has been in the case of the Italians. Of the male immigrants born in 
Italy, over 20 per cent. were engaged in primary production in 1954. 
This was twice as high as the proportion of males born in Australasia 
in this industry order. The Italian proportion is affected by the fact 
that only 12.9 per cent. of the Italian males were not in the work force 


1 As evidenced, for example, by the emphasis upon rural development in the agree- 
ments between the United Kingdom and Australia for passage assistance after 1922. 
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compared with 39.9 per cent. of those born in Australasia; but even 
when “ breadwinners ” alone are included, Italian males show a much 
greater inclination than the Australasian-born to engage in primary 
production. 

In the other important birthplace categories the proportion of im- 
migrants in rural industries was very much lower than the proportion 
in the case of Australasian-born, and was lower in the case of immigrants 
from Central and Eastern Europe than for those from North-western 
Europe. The lowest figure was in fact that for the Polish-born (2.8 per 
cent.). This and the low proportion of 4.9 per cent. for Eastern Euro- 
peans may be compared with the distribution shown in table IV for 
displaced persons according to their declared occupations before their 
departure from Europe. 


TABLE VII. INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF MALES BY PLACE OF BIRTH, 
SELECTED COUNTRIES AND AREAS, CENSUS OF 1954 




















(Percentages ) 
Selected countries Selected areas 
Industry group Un ; North. | @@tral | south- 
ong oe Italy Poland — a x... ve 
dom . Europe Europe Europe 
Primary _produc- 
om. «>.<.» «|, OB) TH) DS 2.8 105 8.1 4.9 | 17.4 
Mining and quarry- 
eho sak 1 22 iF 1.2 1.5 1.7 1.9 
Manufacturing . . | 23.2 | 23.5 | 32.0 | 46.6 | 15.8 23.0 | 37.1 | 30.8 | 
Electricity, gas, 
water and sani- 
tary services. . ee 1.5 1.9 3.9 1.4 1.5 2.8 1.9 | 
| Building and con- 
struction ..., 9.8 | 15.4} 14.1 | 14.6) 64) 14.8 | 12.4] 11.9 
Transport and stor- 
MG. «. «+ +s «| SS Se] 6a 7.1 5.1 6.3 6.0 4.4 
| Communication. . 1.5 0.4 0.2 i3 1.5 0.4 9.7} 06.3 
| Finance and pro- 
| perty; business 
| services. .../] 14/ 05! O01] 02! 15 O05) 03] 0.2 
| Commerce. ...| 691 7.7| 681 75] 86) 73) GBT 7.7 
Public authority 
and professional 
| activate . . | 8.71 -29 1.0 4.0 5.6; 3.1 45+ 14.1 
Amusement, _ho- 
tels, cafés, per- 
sonal service, etc. 2.9 2.8 2.8 3.1 1.9 3.2 3.3} 6.2 
Other industries 
and industry in- 
adequately de- 
scribed or not 
| stated. ..../ 05!] 0.7! 15] 11] 06] 07] 10] 1.7 
Not in the work 
| force. ww 2 1 231 S| SD 6.3 | 39.9 | 29.6 | 18.5 | 14.5 
All groups . . . 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 |100.0 | 


| | 


ae 


5 
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The other noticeable feature of table VII is the high proportion of 
males amongst all immigrant groups engaged in manufacturing, and 
building and construction. These have undoubtedly been the areas in 
which immigrants have made major contributions to Australia’s post- 
war development. Nevertheless, it will also be noticed that for most 
groups the proportion of males engaged in commerce in 1954 was not 
substantially below the figure for the Australasian-born, which might 
suggest a tendency for immigrants to move after some years to “ white- 
collar ” positions. 

The pattern of concentration or deficiency of the occupational 
distribution of immigrants, compared with the Australian population, 
is more clearly shown in table VIII. This provides an “ index of con- 
centration ” calculated by expressing the percentage of males of a given 
birthplace within each industry group relative to the percentage of 
males of that birthplace in the total male population. The index clearly 
reveals the tendency of immigrants to be lightly concentrated in rural 
industries (with the important exception of the Italians) and to be 
heavily concentrated in manufacturing; building and construction ; 
electricity, gas, water, etc.; mining and quarrying; and service industries, 
Within the immigrant groups the patterns vary considerably, with 
United Kingdom immigrants significantly concentrated in mining and 
quarrying ; electricity, gas, water, etc.; and other public authority 
and professional services. The Netherlands immigrants have heavy 
concentrations in building and construction and manufacturing. The 


TABLE VIII. INDEX OF CONCENTRATION ! OF MALE MIGRANTS OF SPECIFIED 
BIRTHPLACE IN INDUSTRY GROUPS, CENSUS OF 1954 




















Birthplace 
Industry group : Total 
Caited | eter | tut Poland | outsi 
| Kingdom lands y =. 
win amen | 
| | 
Primary production ... . 55 67 144 18 63 
Mining and quarrying. . . . 130 67 121 85 112 
Manufacturing. ...... 111 123 131 177 124 
Electricity, gas, water and 
sanitary services... .. 126 89 90 173 116 
Building and construction. . 116 201 144 139 121 
Transport and storage ...j)| 109 77 58 90 101 
Communication . . 91 26 12 53 62 
Finance and property ; ‘busi- 
ness services. . . ; 84 16 10 11 57 
Commerce. . 88 83 58 59 81 
Public authority and ‘Profes- 
sional services . . 127 43 14 47 90 
Amusement, hotels, cafés, per- 
sonal service, etc. .... 113 119 92 96 139 
Other and not stated. . . . 65 102 174 122 111 
Total work force . . . 100 100 100 100 100 
| 




















1 Calculated by expressing the percentage of males of a given birthplace within each industry group 
relative to the percentage of males of the same birthplace in the total male population. 
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Italians show concentrations in primary production; building and 
construction ; and in “ other and not stated ” groups which would tend 
to be unskilled and labouring positions. The interesting feature of the 
Polish distributions is that while the great majority of these are the 
displaced persons whose occupational declaration before departure 
showed considerable concentration in rural occupations, nevertheless 
in Australia in 1954 they show a very small concentration in these 
occupations and very heavy concentrations in manufacturing; electricity, 
gas, water, etc. ; and building and construction. 

The final question to be examined briefly in this paper is the distri- 
bution of specified birthplace groups according to occupational status 
in June 1954. As revealed in table IX the Australasian-born (of whom 
over 99 per cent. were Australian-born) clearly comprise by far the 
majority of the population. Figures for males only are given to illustrate 
the position. 

It will be seen that compared with the proportion of 80.7 per cent. 
Australasian-born in the total work force, this birthplace group shows 
a somewhat higher proportion in the categories “ employer”, “ self- 
employed” and “helper”, and a slightly lower proportion in the 
remaining categories. This is but a reflection of the tendency of immi- 
grants to be mainly persons without substantial capital whose initial 
years are taken up with working for wages and salaries as employees. 
Such exception as there appears to be to this general proposition relates 
to Southern Europeans rather than to immigrants from the United 
Kingdom or from Western Europe ; this is explained by the fact that 
a high proportion of Southern Europeans have been Italians who tend 


TABLE IX. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MALES ACCORDING TO BIRTHPLACE WITHIN 
SPECIFIED CATEGORIES OF OCCUPATIONAL STATUS, CENSUS OF 1954 





Occupational status 

















Birthplace Employee : Helper | Total 
> al f- . art- no otal N . 
Employer jaamabe | beard me. —- wage o p. — at “— | 7 oe * 
Australasia... 83.8 85.0 79.7 75.4 | 93.3 | 80.8 76.5 | 80.7 
Europe : 
United Kingdom | 7.2 | 7.2 10.0 188 | 28 | 9.4 10.2 9.4 
North-western | 
Europe. ..| 0.7 | 0.8 1.1 10] 05 | 1.0 1.2 1.0 
Southern Europe | 3.6 3.5 3.3 oe | 22 |}. 32 4.1 a 
Central and | 
Eastern 
Revees . « . | 33} 25 45; is 0.9 | 4.1 5.9 4.2 
Other countries | 
in Europe. .| — a —inm—}— |] OA 0.6 0.1 
Rest of the world) 1.4 | 10 14) 25) 04) 13] 15) 13 
Total born outside | | | 
Australasia . . | 16.2 | 15.0 | 20.3 | 246 | 6.7 | 19.2 | 23.5 | 19.3 
| 
Grand total . . . | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
| | | | 
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quickly to secure small properties for such purposes as market-gardening 
and fruit and vegetable growing, thereby falling within the category 
“ self-employed ” even though their capital resources tend to be slender. 

The distribution of the more significant birthplace groups within 
the various occupational grades is shown in table X. This emphasises 
again the points made above, particularly in the case of the Italians, 
where the proportion of self-employed is slightly higher than the pro- 
portion shown for the Australian-born. In this status all other birth- 
place groups are much lower than the Australian-born figure. It is of 
some interest, too, that the employee category shows proportions above 
the Australian figure for all the immigrant groups. Finally, in regard 
to the employer category an interesting feature is the relatively high 
proportions from Poland and Central and Eastern Europe who are 
classified as “employer”. This is again of interest in view of the 
fact that at the time of their entry into Australia practically all of these 
groups would have been displaced persons and therefore in the grade 
“employee” at the time of their first placement. The proportion 
of Poles and other Central Europeans in the employer grade in 1954 
suggests again that there has probably been considerable mobility 
towards improved status amongst these groups. Indeed the figures 
suggest that this mobility may have been more marked in the case of 
these immigrants than in the case of those from the United Kingdom, 
who show only 5.9 per cent. in the employer group at the time of the 
1954 census. 


TABLE X. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MALES BY OCCUPATIONAL 
STATUS FOR SPECIFIED BIRTHPLACES, CENSUS OF 1954 














| | United : i f Central 
Occupational status a os King- | — Italy | Poland |», cae Total 
| dom seat eenee 
| | | | | 
| Beaployer .......| 88 5.9 3.4 63) 721 62) 7.7 | 
Self-employed . . | 13.3 9.7 8.4) 13.5 | 5.4] 7.7 | 12.6 
| Employee (on wage or | 
| salary) ..... .| 76.6 | 82.5 | 86.4 | 78.4 | 85.9 | 84.0 | 77.6 
Part-time worker . . } — 0.1); — — i ;—}— 
Helper (not on wage or | 
salary) ; ; | 0.7 0.2 | 0.4 | 0.4; O11); O01 0.7 | 
Total at work . . . . | 98.6 | 98.4 | 98.6 | 7 98.6 | 98.0 | 98.6 | 
Not at work ..../| 14! 16| 1.4| 1.4] 2.0] 1.4 | 
Total in the |— —d ne —_—— 
work force . ; 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 '100. 0 |100.0 ad 0 |100.0 | 
L 2 





Because of the short duration of post-war immigration, conclusions 
regarding the occupational and social mobility of these new settlers 
must be very tentative. This article has attempted to point to some of 
the trends that seem to be apparent from the analysis of available 
statistics. 
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That an upward movement has occurred seems fairly clear, although 
it is impossible to assess what proportion of the immigrants have been 
involved, or how mobility has varied within each national group. The 
mobility may itself be evidence that many immigrants worked initially 
in positions that did not require the full application of the skills they 
had at the time of their arrival in Australia. On the other hand such a 
tendency is almost inevitable in mass immigration into an environment 
such as has prevailed in Australia since the Second World War. Full 
and over-full employment has encouraged mobility and in the ensuing 
competition the non-migrant (because of the lack of language difficulties 
and better knowledge of local employment opportunities, etc.) has the 
initial advantage. The non-migrant’s own rapid mobility tends to leave 
vacant the lower-skilled and less desirable forms of employment. 

Nevertheless, the care taken by the Australian Government, through 
its selection teams operating throughout Europe, to encourage immi- 
grants who can be fitted into specific occupations has undoubtedly 
done a great deal to minimise problems of this kind. 

Finally, it should be emphasised that, while there has at times been 
criticism of the official immigration targets, on the grounds that these 
have been excessive in terms of current employment opportunities, 
there has never been any serious opposition to immigration as such in 
the last decade, and the rapid absorption of immigrants into employ- 
ment and their subsequent mobility has been assisted by attitudes on 
the part of both employers and employees, who have been far more 
liberal and co-operative than they were before the war. It would, of 
course, be too much to claim that no friction has occurred. For example, 
the employment of immigrants with professional qualifications in their 
own professions has been a difficult matter at times. By and large, 
however, the net gain to the population of over 900,000 immigrants in 
ten years has occurred without serious strain in the economic sphere. 

This is not to say that all immigrants have achieved either their 
expectations or positions commensurate with their skills. The extent 
to which this may or may not be true remains one of the very important 
areas awaiting further research. 








Women in the Labour Force 


The position of women in economic life ts altering profoundly. Although 
the proportion of women in the total labour force of the great majority 
of countries has increased little, 1{ at all, yet there has been a notable 
change in the characteristics of their participation in economic activity. 
Over the world as a whole women are moving into industries and services, 
where they now account for a conspicuous portion of the labour force, and 
out of agriculture, where even today the great majority of them nevertheless 
remain. This change, which appears to accompany and reflect the process 
of industrialisation, has given rise to many new opportunities for society 
as a whole and for women in particular, and to many new problems of a 
social character. Statistical information on the composition and charac- 
teristics of the female labour force is therefore of special interest. This 
article, based on recent census data, shows the participation of women in 
the economic activity of various countries and then delineates the chief 
characteristics of the female labour force, in particular its composition 
by age and marital status, its industrial and occupational distribution and 
its subdivision into the categories of self-employed, employees and family 
workers. 


A number of factors have to be borne in mind in considering the 
statistical picture of women’s participation in economic life. In the 
first place, the “working” or “economically active” population 
generally means that part of the population which produces goods and 
services ; but housework is not usually regarded as economic activity 
unless it is performed for pay and thus women predominantly engaged 
in housekeeping in their own homes are not counted in the total work 
force. Secondly, differences in national statistical practices affect the 
general picture. In the non-market sector of the economy the distinction 
between “economic” and “ non-economic” activities is seldom very 
clear and the criteria applied to distinguish them are often quite ar- 
bitrary. Thus, in the less developed countries, where many groups of 
women have a relatively weak attachment to the work force, the 
diversity of national practice regarding their inclusion in statistics of 
the labour force makes international comparisons of data very difficult. 
The category of unpaid family workers, which is largely made up of 
female household members on farms, in handicrafts and in shops, is 
one of the more important sources of discrepancy. Thirdly, the data 
relating to women’s participation in the labour force are affected by 
many cultural, biological, social and economic factors to which reference 
is made later in this article. In the case of women these factors often 
dominate all other elements and, unless they are taken into account and 
understood, the figures in themselves and in comparisons from one 
country to another have little meaning. 





These considerations may help to explain some of the otherwise 
puzzling features of the data relating to women’s participation in the 
work force. 


TRENDS IN WOMEN’S WORK 


The broad demographic, economic and social features of the world’s 
working population, as revealed through recent census enumerations, 
were described in a series of articles published in the Jnternational Labour 
Review during 1956.1 As there indicated, there has been a tremendous 
rise in the number of women at work during the present century, but 
this increase has been very largely proportional to the growth of the 
female population as a whole. Consequently, with certain short-term 
fluctuations and with certain important exceptions, in most countries 
the rate of women’s participation in the labour force has not changed 
significantly. The short-term fluctuations have in most cases been the 
result of special economic circumstances or of wars or other emergencies 
and are not, therefore, of any great significance for present purposes. 

Two important exceptions to the general rule are the United States 
and Canada, where the proportion of women at work has been rising 
conspicuously during the last few decades.? In the United States the 
proportion of economically active women rose from 14 per cent. of the 
total female population in 1900 to 22 per cent. in 1950. In Canada the 
increase was from 14 per cent. in 1901 to 24 per cent. in 1951. In both 
countries there has been a striking increase in the number and proportion 
of married women in employment. For example, in 1931 only 10 per 
cent. of the women at work in Canada were married; by 1956 the 
proportion had nearly quadrupled, standing at 39 per cent. In the 
United States the percentage of married women in the labour force 
increased very rapidly over the period from 1940 to 1950, rising from 
37 per cent. to 52 per cent. In Australia, too, an increase in the proportion 
of married women in the female labour force occurred between 1937 and 
1947 (from 10 to 15 per cent.). There is little doubt that a similar trend 
towards the extensive employment of married women has occurred in 
other industrialised or rapidly industrialising countries and that it 
represents an outstanding recent development in the employment of 
women in economicaliy advanced countries. 

These trends are the result of a complex of technological, economic, 
social and cultural factors which, on the one hand, make it less necessary 
for many women to engage in economic activity and on the other, 
enable and encourage ever-larger numbers of women to take up paid 
employment of one kind or another and facilitate their work in a variety 
of different sectors and occupations. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION 


The importance of working women in any national economy is usually 
expressed in the form of percentages representing either the ratio of 
women in the labour force to the total female population (called the 


1 See “ The World’s Working Population” in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XIII. 
Nos. 2 and 5, Feb. and May 1956, pp. 152-176 and 501-521, and Vol. LX XIV, No. 2, Aug. 
1956, pp. 174-192. The three articles, dealing respectively with demographic aspects, 
industrial distribution and distribution by status and occupation have been reprinted 
together in a single volume. 

2 It is possible that the U.S.S.R. may form another important exception to the general 
tendency, but comparable data over time are not available for this country. 
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TABLE I. WOMEN IN THE LABOUR FORCE AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF FEMALE POPULATION AND OF THE TOTAL LABOUR FORCE 























| Women in the labour force 
Co y | Female eS —— 
tr led ypulation | —— . lp 
= "oa eneende | Number | prem 4 ~_ — 
| (thousands) population | labour force | 
Africa : | 
Egypt 1947 | 9,575 | 649} 68 | 10.0 
Union of South Africa | 
White aren .| 333! | 1,319 | 215 m> | 28 
Others ; . | 1946 4,434 | 1,288 | 29.1 | 30.2 
| | | | 
America : | 
Canada | 1951 | 6,910 | 1,169 6:9 | 22.1 
United States «| 950 75,864 | 16,501 re a ee 
Asgentina .....ji| ¥947 7,749 | 1,283 16.6 19.9 
Brazil . Ps 1950 26,059 | 2,508 96 | 146 
Chile | 1952 | 3,020 | ‘546! 181 25.0 
Colombia ! . | 1951 | 5,649 701 12.4 18.7 
Mexico | 1950 | 13,094 | 1,138 8.7 13.6 
Asia : | 
India . . . . + |} 1951 | 173,433 | 40,835 | 23.5 {| 29.2 
pepen. . .... +) S950 |} 42508 | £3,982} 330 38.5 
Pakistan i ee 4951 | 34,736 | 1,317 3.8 5.8 
Philippines . . . .| 1948 9,583 | 2,973 31.0 40.1 
Thailand .....{| 1947 8,721 4,310 49.4 | 47.9 
Europe : | 
Austria -| 1951 | 3,717 1,299 | 35.0 38.8 
Belgium . | 1947 4,312 | 821; 19.0 23.6 
| Finland . .| 1950 | 2,104} 808 | 384 | 40.7 
| France... . . .| 1954 | 22,285 | 6,663 | 29.9 34.8 
Germany (F.R.) . .| 1950 | 25,345 | 7,949 | 31.4 36.0 
Greece... ...| 1951 | 3.911 | (511! 13.1 18.0 
Hungary .....| 1949 | 4,781 | 1,204 | 25.2 | 29.0 
Italy (D122) 1951 | 24'257 | 4914} 203 | 25:1 
Netherlands . . . .| 1947 | 4,834 | 944 19.5 24.4 
Poland .... ..{| 1950 | 13,068 | 5,546 42.4 44.8 
pein... ... «| 90 | 14,507 | 1,709 11.8 15.8 
Sweden ......j) 1950 | 3,535 | 819 Ka Be 26.4 
Turkey .. - « | 3985 | 83873 $,225 44.0 43.4 
United Kingdom - « | 995i | 26,107 7,144 27.4 30.8 
Yugoslavia ....{ 1953 | 8,732 | 2,680% 30.7 34.1 
Oceania : | 
Australia | 1954 | 4,440 845 | 19.0 | 228 
ee ee — | 45.08 
| | | 
| 
1 The census figures exclude about 2 per cent. of population. * Excluding persons seeking work 
for the first time. * Percentage of women amongst employees. No separate figures on the female labour 





force are available. 
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work participation rate in what follows) or the proportion of women 
in the total (male and female) labour force. Table I, which is based on 
recent census returns, contains both these rates for 30 countries and 
gives in addition a figure showing the percentage of women in the total 
labour force in the U.S.S.R. The countries were selected so as to include 
as wide a range of economic and social conditions as possible, within the 
limits of the data available and bearing in mind the factors affecting 
their comparability, and so to provide a broadly representative picture 
of women at work throughout the world. 

Table I shows very wide differences in the work participation rate and 
in the proportion of women in the total labour force. The female work 
participation rate varies from just under 4 per cent. (Pakistan) to nearly 
50 per cent. (Thailand). The figures showing the proportion of women 
in the total labour force tell a generally similar story. The range is wide, 
reaching from about 6 per cent. to 48 per cent. Pakistan again has the 
lowest proportion, while the countries with the highest percentages 
(over 30) are generally the same as those with the highest rates of work 
participation, but also include several others, among them France and 
the United Kingdom. For the U.S.S.R., in respect of which no female 
work participation rate is available, the percentage of women in the total 
labour force is strikingly high (45.0). 

It is extremely difficult to draw any general conclusions from these 
data. The low female work participation rates in Brazil, Egypt, Mexico 
and Pakistan are believed to reflect prevailing cultural patterns in these 
countries which tend to discourage women from engaging in economic 
activity ; these are all industrially underdeveloped countries in which 
the traditional agricultural scheme is still the family cultivation of 
smallholdings and in which therefore higher work participation rates 
for women might be expected because of their activities in this sector. 
In other countries in somewhat the same stage of economic development, 
Turkey and Thailand, the female component in the labour force is very 
high, exceeding 40 per cent., largely because of the participation of women 
in agricultural activities. Among countries with broadly similar cultural 
patterns, the agricultural and general economic pattern seems the dom- 
inant influence. This is evident, for example, in the considerably higher 
proportion of women workers in certain European countries, where 
small family holdings and enterprises are typical, in comparison with 
Australia and Canada and the United States, where agriculture is highly 
mechanised and the traditional family-operated sector in trade and 
services is rather small. The United Kingdom, with a, very small and 
rather highly mechanised agricultural sector, has a lower feminine 
component in the labour force than France and the Federal Republic of 
Germany, in both of which family agricultural patterns, family handi- 
crafts and family operated commercial and service enterprises are more 
prevalent. 

On the other hand there are a good many cases in which the national 
figures cannot be explained by any one set of factors, economic, cultural 
or others, but seem to be the result of the interplay of a variety of 
different kinds of factors. It is clear from table I that in many cases 
certain sets of factors go together. The spread of industrialisation, 
while encouraging more women to work in wider sectors of the economy, 
tends not to increase but to decrease the total number of women in the 
labour force because of consequential changes in agriculture leading 
to a reduction in women’s role in that sector ; and at the same time 
social attitudes towards women’s work become more favourable and 
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tend to increase this number, as has been happening in Canada and the 
United States. 

Thus, it is difficult to suggest any single dominant element influencing 
the degree to which women engage in economic activity in the different 
countries. A complex of factors, varying in composition and weight 
from one country to another, seems to be the most reasonable explanation 
of the wide variations encountered. 


TABLE II. PERCENTAGE OF THE FEMALE POPULATION IN THE LABOUR FORCE, 
BY AGE GROUP 

















Age group 
Country Year | eieeniaenaedidiae sittin: aiimeaneinpiaunigints — ——| 
| 15 to 19 | 20 to 24 | 25 to 44 | 45 to 64 | 65 and over 15 and over 
: | | | | 
Africa : | 
Union of South | | 
Africa: 
White popu- | | 
lation. . .| 1946) 43.2 | 45.4 | 19.3 13.7 4.4 22.8 
Others . . .| 1946| 68.3 | 52.9 HO | as at 39.7 
America : | | 
Canada... .| 1951 | 37.9 46.9 23.1 17.9 5.1 24.1 | 
United States .| 1950} 263 | 43.2 2 ie ef 7.8 29.5 
Brazil . ...{|1950| 23.4 | 18.9 12.6% | 10.24 6.65 14.6 
Come... «s+ | Oe 28.4 | 35.1 28.5 | 23.8 13.2 2 (Yl 
Colombia . . . | 1951 23.6 9 | TRS. i Gs 10.3 20.0 
} i | 
| Asia : | | | 
Japan. ....{1950| 46.83 64.0 | 49.4% | 51.14 27.2 § 48.6 ° 
Philippines . . | 1948 36.2 ‘ — 26.2 51.0 
| 
Europe : 
Belgium .. .|1947| 41.8 40.5 26.0 18.6 5.4 23.5 
Denmark .. ./| 1950; 83.2 64.2 42.4 37.8 8.3 42.3 
Finland... .j|1950| 53.4 64.4 58.4 54.8 20.6 53.3 
France ... .| 1954] 43.3 44.0 13.5 38.3 
Germany (F.R.) | 1950 | 77.5 70.4 40.5 31.0 9.7 39.6 
Greece ..../|1951] 24.5 25.3 16.7 | 9.6 4.9 16.7 
Hungary .. .| 1949} 55.5 45.0 30.3 26.2 19.5 32.2 
ay 3s sw ss | 47.4? oa 7.4 5.0 7.56 
Netherlands . . | 1947 48.7? 50.7 23.6 18.77 6.3 26.7 ® 
Sweden... .{|1950) 54.3 57.3 29.8 27.0 7.8 30.0 
Turkey? ...{j|1950| 220 6 20.8 19.5 a. 19.7 
United Kingdom | 1951 78.2 65.6 36.6 28.3 5.4 34.5 
Yugoslavia . . | 1953 65.9 — 39.6 — 11.8 40.6 
Oceania : 
Australia . . . | 1947 66.4 49.1 | 20.1 | 15.8 4.9 24.9 
* Towns with more than 5,000 inhabitants only. *14 to 19 years. * 25 to 39 years. * 40 to 59 years. * 60 years 


and over. * 14 years and over. 7 40 to 64 years. 
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WorK PARTICIPATION RATE BY AGE GROUPS 


Table II shows for 22 of the countries included in table I the female 
work participation rate by age groups. 

The figures indicate that this rate varies widely with age. The per- 
centage tends to be highest in the lowest age groups (15 to 19 and 20 
to 24 years) in almost all the countries, but there are very wide national 
differences in the actual percentages, which range from less than 25 to 
more than 83 for the 15 to 19 age group and from 19 to 70 for the 20 to 
24 age group. In all the countries covered there is a decline, usually 
very substantial, in the female work participation rate in the 25 to 
44 age group, followed by a further, but usually slight, decline in the 
44 to 64 age group, and, of course, by a marked drop in all countries 
after the age of 64. Within the general pattern shown by these figures 
there are a good many variations resulting primarily from national 
differences of culture or of economic development and conditions. 

Thus, for example, the low work participation rate in the 15 to 19 
age group in Greece and the Latin American countries is largely the result 
of social and cultural barriers to women’s participation in economic 
activity, while that for the same age group in the United States is 
explained by the longer school and training period in that country. 
The high work participation rates in the 15 to 19 age group found in 
most European countries and in Australia, on the other hand, are the 
result of the fact that it is customary in these countries for girls to 
take up some kind of gainful work immediately after leaving school 
and at a relatively early age. 

In spite of what has been said above, the work participation rate for 
women aged 25 to 44 is surprisingly high in a good many countries— 
nearly 50 per cent. in Japan, 57 per cent. in the Philippines, 58 per cent. 
in Finland, and 40 per cent. in Yugoslavia, and over 40 per cent. in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, France and Denmark. These rates also 
reflect national economic conditions and cultural factors. An important 
factor explaining the high work participation rates in this age group 
in these countries is undoubtedly the family character of many agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural undertakings. The decline in the participation 
rate in the older middle-age group (45 to 64) is quite noticeable in most 
countries, but in Japan there is a slight increase. 

The work participation rate for women aged 65 and over varies 
less widely. It is exceptionally high in predominantly agricultural 
countries such as the Philippines (26 per cent.), Finland (21 per cent.) 
and Hungary (20 per cent.) and also in Japan (27 per cent.) and among 
the non-European population in South Africa (22 per cent.). Most of the 
women involved in these cases are unpaid family workers, however, 
and their participation in work may be marginal. In most European 
countries and in Australia, Canada and the United States, old-age 
pension and assistance schemes make possible and in some cases encour- 
age the withdrawal of old workers from paid employment, so that the 
proportion of women aged 65 and over in the labour force is generally 
somewhere between 5 and 10 per cent. 


MARRIED WOMEN IN THE LABOUR FORCE 


The characteristic pattern that emerges from table II suggests the 
crucial importance of marital status as a factor influencing the extent 
to which women engage in economic activity and the way in which this 
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may vary with age. Table III shows, for ten European countries and 
Australia, Canada and the United States, the total number of married 
women and the percentage they represent in the total female population 
aged 15 years and over, as well as the number of married women in 
the labour force and this number expressed as a percentage of all married 
women and of all women in the labour force. Comparable data are not 
available for any of the other countries included in table I. 

As table III indicates, the proportion of all women of 15 years of age 
and over who are married varies from 45 per cent. (Ireland) to 67 per cent. 
(United States), the percentage in the great majority of the countries 
falling between 52 and 62. The number of married women in the labour 
force, expressed as a percentage of all married women, varies from about 
5 per cent. in Ireland to about 33 per cent. in Austria. In five of the 
13 countries (United States, Austria, Denmark, the Federal Republic 
of Germany and the United Kingdom) the percentage exceeds 20. 
In four of them (Australia, Canada, Greece, and the Netherlands) only 
about one-tenth of all married women were in the labour force. Two of 
the countries (Belgium and Sweden) occupy an intermediate position, 
with about 15 per cent. of all married women engaged in economic 
activity. 

As compared with this, the work participation rate for single women 
is generally two to three times as high. In the United States, for example, 
46 per cent. and in the Netherlands some 56 per cent. of all single women 


TABLE III. MARRIED WOMEN! IN THE LABOUR FORCE 


All married women ' Married women ' in labour force 


Percentage 


Country Year . ot female . Percentage | Percentage 
Number ailalilaes Number of all pt gra i 
| (thousands) Bw 1s cane (thousands married Pen “vl 
} and over iota 
America : 
Canada. . .| 1951] 3,115 64.4 349 11.2 30.0 
United States | 1950 | 37,570 67.0 8,635 ane 52.2 
Europe : 
Austria. . ./| 1951 1,541 $2.5 501 32.5 39.5 
Belgium . .| 1947 2,115 61.3 326 15.4 39.7 
Denmark . .| 1950 987 61.5 268 27.2 38.6 
Germany 
(Pun.) . .) 1950) 31,05) 55.7 2,762 25.0 34.7 
Greece . . ./} 1951 1,465 52.0 145 9.9 28.4 
Ireland . . | 1951 464 44.8 22 4.8 6.8 
Netherlands . | 1947 2,005 58.0 200 10.0 21.6 
Sweden. .| 1950 1,589 58.2 235 14.8 28.7 
Switzerland . | 1950 1,013 534 | 104 10.3 16.3 
United 
Kingdom .} 1951 12,488 60.7 ZHi3s | 214 a | 
Oceania : 
Australia . . | 1947 1,755 62.1 140 8.0 19.5 











* Married women generally include the consensually married, except for Greece, and those living separ- 
ately from their husbands, except for Belgium, Denmark and Sweden ; but widowed and divorced women 
are excluded throughout. 
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of 14 years and above were economically active. In Ireland and Sweden 
the work participation rate for single women of 15 years and over stood 
at 59 and 63 per cent. respectively. The rate is still higher in Australia 
(68 per cent.), the United Kingdom (73 per cent.) and the Federal 
Republic of Germany (79 per cent.) and in these countries begins to 
approximate the rate for men. 

The picture is rather different, however, if the number of married 
women at work is expressed as a percentage of the total female labour 
force, as it is in the last column of table III. On this basis married 
women constitute more than half of all working women in the United 
States and more than a third of all working women in five other coun- 
tries, namely Austria and Belgium (40 per cent.), Denmark (39 per 
cent.), the Federal Republic of Germany (35 per cent.) and the United 
Kingdom (38 per cent.). In Canada, Sweden and Greece married 
women make up about 30 per cent. of the female labour force. The 
lowest percentages shown are for the Netherlands and Australia, where 
married women form only about one-fifth of all working women, and 
for Ireland, where only one-fifteenth of all working women are married. 

So far as can be seen from the limited data available, the proportion 
of married women in the female labour force does not vary closely with 
the stage of economic development, but the reasons for which they 
engage in economic activity differ fundamentally at successive stages 
of development. In countries with large underdeveloped areas the parti- 
cipation rate of married women is relatively high because there is a 
predominance of agricultural smallholdings in which the wife of the 
farmer works. In the more highly industrialised countries the numerical 
importance of wives as family workers either in agriculture or elsewhere 
is far less and married women are primarily in wage-earning employment 
in industry and services: in other words industrialisation, with the 
concomitant proliferation of services, has created opportunities for their 
employment and has thus facilitated their employment outside the 
home ; in addition society is frequently more favourably disposed to 
the idea of married women working. 

The data given in table IV show the percentage share of each five- 
year age group in the total number of working women, as well as the 
proportion of married women in each age group of the female labour 
force. In the 15 to 24 age group, as would be expected, the great majority 
of women in the labour force are single. From the age of 25 onwards 
the proportion of married women in each age group rises steeply. In all 
the countries included in table IV the proportion of married women in 
the total female labour force in the same age group seems to be stabilised 
at a relatively high level between the ages of 30 and 49. The highest 
proportion of married women is found around the age of 40. In fact, 
however, it must be remembered that there is a very considerable 
movement of women into and out of the labour force and that the figures 
in the table show only the net effects of this movement. From the age 
of 50 onwards a clear-cut downward trend operates. 

Table IV also draws attention to the marked country-to-country 
variations for different age groups in the proportions of women workers 
who are married. In all cases the highest proportion is found around 
the age of 40. 

Chart 1 presents the same data for five of the countries covered in 
table IV. As will be seen, in Australia, Sweden and the United States 
the proportion of married among women workers declines rather steeply 
in the higher age groups. In the Federal Republic of Germany and 
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CHART 1, PERCENTAGE OF MARRIED WOMEN AMONG WORKING WOMEN 
BY AGE GROUP IN FIVE SELECTED COUNTRIES 
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Ireland, on the other hand, this proportion tends to stay high much 
longer. This phenomenon is largely due to the fact that in the former the 
great majority of married women workers are wage earners and salarjed 
employees who can withdraw from work fairly easily when the need, or 
desire, for paid employment ceases to exist; whereas in the latter agri- 
culture and small-scale production in general are important and most 
economically active women belong to the category of unpaid family 
workers, and thus form an integral part of the family-run business. 
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TABLE V. DISTRIBUTION OF THE FEMALE LABOUR FORCE 
BY ECONOMIC SECTOR } 


Percentage distribution of 
female labour force * by sector 





| Percentage of women in each 
sector’s total labour force 
Country Year - 
Agri- lec Agri- 
Ag Industry Services | eal 
culture |} culture 
| 


Industry Services 





| Africa: 
Egypt ...| 1947 | 74.4 8.3 | 17.4 11.6 6.7 | 7.3 
Union of 
South Africa : 
White pop- 


ulation . .| 1951 1.9 20.8 77.3 2. 13.8 32.4 
Others . .| 1946; 55.1 | 1.8 43.1 30.1 2.8 51.7 
America : 
Canada. ./| 1951 3.3 25.1 71.7 3.8 15.4 35.3 
United States | 1950 38 | 259 | 73 8.3 19.1 39.0 
Argentina .| 1947 7.2 |. 33.7 | 59:4 5.4 22.4 27.3 
Brazil . . .| 1950; 30.4%) 15.63/ 54.0 7.33} 17.4%} 30.2 
Chile. . . .| 1952; 80 | 25.9 | 66.1 6.2 | 21.5 | 43.7 
Colombia . .; 1951 | 13.6 | 25.7 | 60.6 4.6 26.4 44.4 
Asia: | | 

India* . | 1951 81.6 70 | 21.4 32.2 20.7 20.4 
Japan .. .| 1950| 61.3 | 14.3 | 24.4 48.9 23.2 33.9 
Malaya 

(Fed. of) . | 1947 | 78.5 35°) 3.2 28.0 | 18.2 12.6 
Pakistan . ./| 1951 82.0 9.4 8.6 6.0 pe 3.8 
Philippines .| 1948 | 44.2 23.3 32.5 42.9 34.3 35.1 
Thailand . .| 1947 88.9 | 1.6 9.5 49.9 32.2 38.9 

| Europe : 

Austria . .| 1951 44.1 22.0 33 | 52.5 ye Oy 44.3 
Belgium . ./| 1947 7.6 39.65| 52 e. 18.75| 33.65 


Czecho- | 

slovakia .!| 1947 53.0 26.75} 20. 1 .05) 28.95 
Denmark . . | 1950 7.7 32.2 60.1 || 23.4 | 22.2 49.4 
Finland . .| 1950} 46.1 21.0 32.9 40.5 t 53.3 
France . .| 1954] 28.4 25.9 45.7 35.0 24.4 45.0 
Germany | 

(FR) . .| 1950} 36.3 | 261 | 37.6 | 54.7 | 21.2 | 41.3 
Great Britain | 1951 ‘7 39.1 59.2 10.3 24.4 40.0 
/ 





Greece . . .| 1951 44.9 25.9 29.2 15. 22.5 18.7 
italy... .{| 4951 41.4 | 28.0 30.6 24.6 21.9 29.9 
Netherlands .| 1947 18.3 17.3 64.4 || 22.6 12.5 34.5 
Poland. . .| 1950! 69.1 13.85; 17.15]) 53.5 28.05; 39.65 
Spain .. .|1950| 24.7 25.2 50.1 7.9 o.7 32.0 
Sweden. .!| 1950 6.5 25.7 67.8 8.4 16.5 46.5 
Turkey. . .| 1955] 96.0 2.4 1.6 53.4 12.6 8.0 
Yugoslavia .| 1953 81.7 8.1 41.2 17.9 28.2 


Oceania : 
Australia - | 1954 a9 | 26.2 67.9 
Uase.....1/si — 





6.5 e.9 33.8 
45.0%| 58.0° 





} “ Agriculture ” comprises agriculture, forestry, hunting and fishing. “ Industry ” comprises mining 
and quarrying, manufacturing, construction and utilities (electricity, gas and water). “ Services” com- 
prises commerce, transport, storage and communications, as well as public and private services * Generally 
excluding persons not adequately described, and persons seeking work for the first time ; in a few cases 
the unemployed are also excluded. * Mining and quarrying is included with “ Agriculture”. ‘* Figures 
include earning dependants. * Utilities (electricity, gas and water) are included with “ Services”. 
* Figures relate to the percentage of women amongst employees in “ Sovkhozes and subsidiary agricultural 
enterprises ”, “ Industry ”, and “ Trade and distribution of engineering and other materials ” respectively. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN WORKERS BY ECONOMIC SECTOR 


The preceding sections have suggested the importance of information 
relating to the distribution of women workers by major sector of eco- 
nomic activity, since the distribution of the labour force on this basis 
gives an indication of the stage of economic development reached in 
any country and since this factor is of great significance in explaining 
the varying rates and character of the participation of women in economic 
life. 

Table V shows this distribution for 32 countries. It also shows the 
proportion of women in the total (male and female) labour force of each 
sector. 

The figures in this table, and the more limited data in chart 2, make 
it quite clear that in the less developed countries the great bulk of the 
working women are in the agricultural sector. In Egypt, Turkey, Yugo- 
slavia, India, Malaya, Pakistan and Thailand, two-thirds or more (ran- 
ging as high as 96 per cent.) of all women workers are in this sector. The 
share of the industrial sectors is very small (in none of these countries 
does it exceed 10 per cent.), while the share of the services sector, though 
likewise small, is in all but two cases larger than that of the industrial 
sector. This reflects the predominantly agricultural structure of under- 
developed countries and accounts for the rather surprisingly high 
female work participation rate in most of these countries. The relatively 
larger size of the services sector is also typical of many underdeveloped 
countries and shows that a relatively large number of women work in 
domestic service. 

In the industrialised countries, on the other hand, it is noteworthy 
that the percentage of women engaged in agricultural activity is rela- 
tively low and in some cases extremely low. It is under 10 per cent., for 
example, in Canada, the United States, Belgium, Great Britain, Sweden 
and Australia, as well as in Argentina and Chile 

In some of the European countries included in the table agriculture 
nevertheless still provides the major source of employment for women. 
For example, in Austria 44 per cent. of the female labour force is engaged 
in agriculture, in Czechoslovakia 53 per cent., in Finland 46 per cent., 
in Greece 45 per cent. and in Italy 41 per cent. In others—e.g. Denmark, 
France and the Netherlands—a much larger proportion of women 
workers is in the services sector rather than in agriculture. The female 
labour force in the industrial sector is around 25 per cent. in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Greece, Italy, Spain and Sweden. In all the European countries 
covered (with the exception of Czechoslovakia and Turkey) the propor- 
tion of women engaged in the services sector is greater than that in the 
industrial sector and in more than half of them it is far greater, ranging 
as high as 68 per cent. in Sweden. The scanty data available suggest 
that the U.S.S.R. may be a further exception, with the great bulk of 
the female labour force divided about evenly between agriculture and 
industry. 

Table V also shows for the same countries and for the U.S.S.R. the 
relative importance of women in the total labour force of each major 
sector of economic activity. These percentages show the existence of 
wide variations from country to country as well as the variations noted 
above in the distribution of women workers by economic sectors. 
In about a third of the countries covered, women form 40 per cent. or 
more of the total labour force of agriculture. These countries include 
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CHART 2. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE FEMALE LABOUR FORCE 
BY ECONOMIC SECTOR 
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relatively highly industrialised countries—e.g. the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Japan and the U.S.S.R.—as well as many of the less devel- 
oped countries—e.g. Thailand and Turkey. On the other hand, in all the 
American countries and in Spain, Sweden and Pakistan, women form less 
than 10 per cent. of the total agricultural labour force. Taking the industrial 
sector, women form anywhere from 7 per cent. (Pakistan) to 45 per cent. 
(the U.S.S.R.) of the total industrial labour force. In about half of the 
countries the percentage in this sector ranges between 20 and 30, and 
this group includes countries in varying stages of economic development: 
in India, for example, women comprise 21 per cent. of the industrial 
labour force, in Great Britain 24 per cent., in the United States, 19 per 
cent., and in Argentina 22 per cent. It is significant that almost every- 
where the proportion of women in the total labour force is generally 
lower in industry than in either agriculture or services. The exceptions 
are countries in which for one reason or another only a very small 
part of the female labour force is engaged in agriculture. In most of the 
countries covered the percentage of women is highest in the services 
sector. This is most commonly true of the more industrialised countries 
and of the Latin American countries. In the services sector the propor- 
tion of women varies from 4 per cent. (Pakistan) to about 50 per cent. 
or over (Denmark and Finland). In more than a third of the countries 
covered, women represent about two-fifths or more of the total labour 
force in the services sector. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN WORKERS BY STATUS 


A further important structural feature of the female labour force is 
distribution by status, i.e. as self-employed persons, unpaid family 
workers and employees. Table VI presents data showing the proportion 
of women workers found in each of these status groups for 30 countries 
in or around 1950. It should be noted, however, that the definitions 
of these categories vary appreciably from one country to another and 
are less standardised than those covering the classification of the popula- 
tion by economic sector. Accordingly comparisons between individual 
countries are of limited value. 

The figures on status distribution are significant, however, in indicat- 
ing the correspondence between the various key features of the composi- 
tion and distribution of the female labour force. There is, for example, a 
close relationship between the status distribution of women workers and 
their distribution by major economic sector. In countries where the vast 
majority of working women are engaged in agriculture, self-employed 
women and unpaid family workers combined tend to reach equally high 
proportions. For example, in India, the proportion of working women 
in agriculture is 82 per cent. and the proportion of women who are 
self-employed or unpaid family aids is 86 per cent. In Poland the two 
figures are 69 and 66 per cent. respectively and in Turkey they both 
stand at 96 per cent. Similarly, in industrialised countries there is a close 
relationship between the number of women engaged in non-agricultural 
work and the status distribution of the female labour force, with the 
employee group comprising the bulk of the women at work. Thus, in 
Canada 97 per cent. of the female labour force is in industry and services 
and 92 per cent. of it is in the employee status group. In Great Britain 
the two figures are 98 per cent. and 95 per cent. respectively. 

In respect of 12 of the countries included in table VI the employee 
group is subdivided into wage earners and salaried employees. In all 
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TABLE VI. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FEMALE 
LABOUR FORCE! BY STATUS 


SSS ——_—__—— 


| | Employers — Employees 
Country Year | and workers | family on meumme 
| oS on workers Wage Salaried 
account earners employees 
| Africa : | 
oe ee ee | 1947 39.1 26.8 31.6 2.5 
Union of South Africa : 
White population ?. | 1951 3.5 3.14 91.4 
America : 
Comeg@e. ....«.. 1) oe 4.9 2.9 92.2 
United States. . . | 1950 5.9 2.9 91.2 
Argentina! . ... . | 1947 18.2 3.3 55.7 22.8 
Brasil... ; . - | 1950 15.6 20.3 64.1 
Cie* ... . » | ¥eee 26.6 5.32 | 50.5 17.6 
| Colombia . .« « « | 18 27.4 5.0 67.7 
| Asia: 
| Ie@in® ......../) toe 26.2 59.8 3 14.0 
paren jw tts et | ee tae | 61.3 26.5 
Malaya (Fed. of) . . | 1947 28.9 23.5 47.6 
Pakistan - + « oh woe 83.3 1.8 14.9 
| Philippines! .. . . | 1948 10.6 60.2 29.2 
| Europe : 
Austria. . -.« » | 11.7 33.5 37.1 17.7 
Bewwm ..... . | a7 18.2 10.9 47.3 23.7 
Czechoslovakia. . . . | 1947 7.2 44.2 48.6 
Denmark . . . . . | 1950 6.3 18.4 49.5 25.8 
Finland. . +. . | ee 10.2 37.5 31.7 20.6 
Pease. .... ss...) 14.4 26.4 59.2 
Germany (F.R.) . . . | 1950 7.6 32.0 40.2 | 20.2 
Great Britain . . . . | 1951 4.5 0.6 64.1 30.8 
Greece! ... . « | Peet 18.7 31.9 49.4 
Italy? ..:. ca o 1 11.8 26.0 | 50.3 12.0 
Netherlands . saw | 7 7.4 25.6 40.2 26.8 
Poland o+- = « | oe 12.9 53.1 34.1 
SS a ‘ae a | 16.1 11.8 72.1 
| Sweden. ..... . | 1950 10.4 2.84 | 41.7 45.2 
| Suey. sw te ow | 4.4 91.8 4 
Yugoslavia! ... . | 1953 13.0 64.5 22.5 
Oceania : 
Australia ...... | #954 98 | 12 89.0 





? Generally excluding persons of undefined status, the unemployed and persons seeking work for the 
first time ; the total of these items is generally less than 0.5 per cent. of the fernale labour force and exceeds 
3 per cent. in the following cases only: Argentina (5.1), Philippines (8.5), Greece (6.4), Italy (6.8) and 
Yugoslavia (8.3). * Including the unemployed and persons of undefined status. * Including earning 
dependants. * Including remunerated family workers. 
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but one of these countries the great majority of the women workers are 
classified as wage earners ; this is most pronounced in less developed 
countries (Egypt, Chile or Italy, for example) and less marked in highly 
industrialised countries (Belgium, the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the Netherlands). In Sweden, however, the working women classified 
as salaried employees slightly outnumber those classified as wage 
earners. It would appear that the ratio of women salaried employees to 
wage earners tends to increase with industrial development. Thus, not 
only the size of the total proportion of the female labour force classified 
with employee status but also the sub-classification of this group into 
salaried employees and wage earners seems to reflect the economic 
structure and development of the country concerned. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN WORKERS BY MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


Table VII provides data for 15 countries on the distribution of the 
female labour force according to major occupational groups. The 
grouping is based on the I.L.O. International Standard Classification 
of Occupations (I.$.C.0.). National data were regrouped according to 
the major groups of this classification, but, as this represents a first 
attempt to rearrange the material in this way, the international com- 
parability of the data is not altogether satisfactory. Nevertheless, the 
data suggest certain general conclusions. 

As might be expected, women in the agricultural occupations form 
roughly the same proportion of the female work force as is engaged 
in agriculture regarded as a major sector of economic activity. No such 
relationship exists between the other occupational groups and any 
given industry or sector of economic activity, although there is some 
correspondence between certain occupational groups (craftsmen and 
production workers and service workers) and the other two sectors of 
economic activity. 

Again, the occupational distribution of working women seems to 
refiect fairly directly the stage of industrialisation and to some extent 
the particular character of the economy. Thus, for example, in the 
more industrialised countries there is, of course, a higher proportion of 
women workers in the professional and technical category and in the 
managerial, administrative and clerical group. The size of the pro- 
fessional and technical group is considerably greater in Canada (16 per 
cent.), the United States (13 per cent.) and Australia (12 per cent.). 
The same holds true for the managerial, administrative and clerical 
workers—a group comprising about one-third of the female labour 
force in each of the three countries mentioned above and nearly one- 
quarter in Sweden and Great Britain. In the less developed countries 
both these groups represent a very small percentage of the women at 
work. 

The proportion of sales workers varies less widely from country to 
country, but on the whole tends also to reflect the stage and character 
of economic development. The proportion is very low in most of the less 
developed countries for which data are given (below 4 per cent. in Brazil, 
Chile, India, Pakistan, Spain and Yugoslavia) and higher in the indus- 
trialised countries (13 per cent. in Great Britain and Sweden). In 
Canada, the United States and Japan 8 to 9 per cent. of all women 
workers fall into this category. 

The proportion of women occupied as craftsmen, production workers 
and labourers is around 20 to 25 per cent. in most of the countries covered 
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in the table, including industrialised countries like the United States 
and Great Britain and less developed countries like Finland, Chile and 
Spain. The proportion is considerably lower in Japan (14 per cent.), 
India (8 per cent.) and Yugoslavia (5 per cent.). 

The percentage of all women workers employed in service occupations 
varies widely, ranging from 2 per cent. in Yugoslavia to 42 per cent. 
in Chile. It is close to 30 per cent. in Brazil, Great Britain, Spain and 
Sweden and close to 20 per cent. in Australia, Canada and the United 
States. In Japan, Pakistan and Yugoslavia, less than 10 per cent. of 
the women workers are in service occupations. 

It is difficult to account for these differences in occupational distribu- 
tion by reference to the stage of economic development alone. An equally 
important factor in a great many cases seems to be the character and 
traditions of the national economy. 

Table VIII shows for 15 countries the proportion of women in the 
total labour force of selected occupational groups. The wide variations 


TABLE VIII. PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN IN TOTAL LABOUR FORCE IN SELECTED MAJOR 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 

















M 1 —— 1 
Professional anagerial, uction 
hnical "| administra- S process Servi 
sat Year | and related | WG Clerical} workers | Terkereand | worker 
workers elsewhere 
classified 
Africa : | 
Union of South Africa : 
White population .| 1946 |———— 39.4 ———__|_ 11.7 56.1 
a 1946 a 186 | 6.3 73.5 
America : 
RG. be. ee 1951 49.6 36.8 33.3 12.7 54.0 
United States... . 1950 43.2 41.3 34.1 16.2 56.8 
es ot, ea 1950 48.6 15.8 13.9 17.5 65.7 
ee ee Sees 1952 43.6 28.1 26.1 22.3 72.9 
Asia: 
lilt iene ae Maes ae 1951 17.0 §.§ 9.8 12.0 15.72 
ke i dm od 1950 31.3 24.6 37.8 24.3 59.1 
ER ss ce ms 1951 4.7 0.5 2.9 6.2 8.4 
Europe : 
ee 1951 39.6 43.7 52.8 20.8 63.8 
, irae 1950 47.8 67.0 56.4 29.1 75.6 
Great Britain... . 1951 42.9 51.7 38.5 22.1 56.2 
gic 5 oo 8 1950 31.7 15.1 15.5 16.1 67.7 
i ie a a 1950 34.0 45.4 49.6 14.5 78.9 
Yugoslavia ..... 1953 37.3 32.9 24.0 14.2 22.9 3 
Oceania : 
ee 6. oe 1947 49.5 37.7 32.1 12.2 2 51.2 





























* Including armed forces. * Including workers in mine, quarry, operating transport and related occupations. 
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in the work participation rates for women in the different countries 
cause equally wide variations in the level of these figures from one 
country to another, but this does not detract from their general 
significance. 

The data reveal clearly that the occupations in which women workers 
are concentrated differ markedly from those in which most men find 
employment. In the great majority of the countries covered, for example, 
women are in the largest proportion among service workers, accounting 
for between 50 per cent. and 80 per cent. of all service workers. The on y 
exceptions are three less developed countries (Yugoslavia, India and 
Pakistan), where the proportion of women is very much lower (8 to 
23 per cent.). Also, in the great majority of countries, women form a 
high proportion (31 to 50 per cent.) of all professional and technical 
workers ; most women in this group are teachers and nurses, occupations 
long traditionally recognised as “ women’s jobs ”. Exceptions are found 
in India and Pakistan, where women form 17 per cent. and 5 per cent. 
respectively of all technical and professional workers. 

Women are also strongly represented among managerial, adminis- 
trative and clerical workers, because of the widespread employment 
of women in clerical occupations, and among sales workers. In most of 
the countries covered, women make up one-third to one-half of the 
total work force of these groups; they outnumber men in Austria 
(sales group), Finland (both groups) and Great Britain (administrative 
and clerical group). 

It is significant that women are only thinly represented in the group 
of craftsmen, production workers and labourers. In all countries women 
form less than 30 per cent. of the workers in this group, and in most 
countries (including Canada, Sweden and the United States) less than 
20 per cent. 
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grounds alone why they should not in addition take on tasks which private 
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16.50 rupees. 


Ys3oe, HW. UW. Hakaadnoeie pacxodst u nymu ux cHudseHUA 6 COYUaAUCMUYeECcKOU 
npomouuaenHocmu. Moscow, Tocnonutu3azat, 1956. 150 pp. 3.50 roubles. 
This study by I. I. Uzor was undertaken with the double objective of 

proving theoretically that the Marxist approach to economics and the 
socialist system of production provide the necessary prerequisites for a steady 
absolute and relative decrease in overhead costs ; and secondly, of indicating, 
on the basis of several case studies, the potential margin for further reduc- 
tion in overheads in various branches >f the U.S.S.R. economy. 

The first chapter deals with various definitions, the historical process, 
structure and trends of overheads in the capitalist economy. The author 
argues that, in contrast to the latent possibilities and the actual situation in 
the socialist economy, the general trend in the capitalist system is a steady 
relative increase in overheads. 
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While this part of the study is mainly of a polemical nature, the following 
description and analysis of the structure of overhead costs, as well as of 
various measures taken with a view to decreasing such costs in several 
individual enterprises and industries in the U.S.S.R., is of considerable 
interest to all concerned with the problems of industrial management and 
labour productivity in the U.S.S.R. 


Bonpocet cmpoumeaecmea coyuaaucmuyeckol akonomuKku Yexocaosakuu. (COop- 
HHK MaTepHasoB). Tlepepox c yeurckoro w cnoBaykoro HW. CemMenosa. Bcty- 
nuTebHaA cTaTbA B. Kaiirna. Moscow, u3aTeIbCTBO HHOCTpaHHOH sMTe- 
patypbil, 1957. 292 pp. 10.35 roubles. 

A Russian translation of articles by different authors, previously pub- 
lished in various Czechoslovak economic periodicals, on the post-war eco- 
nomy of Czechsolovakia, designed to familiarise the foreign, and in particular 
the Russian, reader with various aspects of the question. 

Contributions dealing with general and specific problems of national 
and regional industrialisation, technical progress and productivity of labour 
in industry are allotted considerable space. Two articles deal with the 
political and economic problems of the development of agriculture and 
structural changes in it. One article analyses some contemporary man- 
power problems, and certain aspects of wages and living standards of policies 
relating to these matters are described in two articles dealing with labour 
productivity and the reduction of retail prices of consumer goods. 

In general the articles cover the period 1945-55, but in most cases refer- 
ences are made to the pre-war situation and the statistical data included 
allow the reader to evaluate the progress and difficulties of the post-war 
economy of Czechoslovakia. 


ZANIEWSKI, Romuald. L’origine du prolétariat romain et contemporain. Faits 
et théories. Nouvelle éditio.. augmentée. Introduction par C. van 
GESTEL. Louvain, Editions Nauwelaerts ; Paris, Béatrice-Nauwelaerts, 
1957. 398 pp. 


Statistics. 


Direcci6N GENERAL DE Estapfstica, Reptblica Dominicana. 2/ afios de 
estadisticas dominicanas. Ciudad Trujillo, 1947. 267 pp. 


NORDISK STATISTISK SKRIFTSERIE, Statistical Reports of the Northern 
Countries. Samordnad nordisk statistik rérande sociallagstiftningen ; Co- 
ordinated Statistics of Social Welfare in the Northern Countries. With a 
summary in English. Stockholm, K. L. Beckmans Boktryckeri, 1957. 
134 pp. 200 Finnish crowns, 6 Danish crowns, 6 Norwegian crowns, 4.50 
Swedish crowns. 

This is the fourth report of the committee of experts estublished in 1945 
by the conference of the Ministers of Social Affairs of the five Nordic Coun- 
tries with a view to co-ordinating statistics of social welfare expenditure in 
these countries. Data include the cost of public assistance, of social insur- 
ance, and of a number of family welfare programmes as well as the costs 
of child rebates on personal income tax assessments. The report also contains 
tables giving data on number of persons covered, benefits, etc. 


SAVEZNI ZAVOD ZA STATISTIKU, Yugoslavia. Medusobni odnosi privrednih 
delatnosti jugoslavije u 1955 godini. Studije i analize, No. 8. Belgrade, 
1957. 39 pp.+13 tables. 

This publication of the Yugoslav Federal Statistical Office represents a 
first attempt to work out an “input-output” analysis of the Yugoslav 
economy. 

It contains 15 tables (calculated for 1955), divided into three series of 
five tables, each giving the absolute and index numbers for 9, 16 and 29 
branches of productive activity respectively. Government services, educa- 
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tion, health, arts and crafts (other than productive), and personnel services 
are not included among the productive activities, but their consumption is 
covered in the corresponding sectors of final demand. 


CTATHCTHYECKOE YMPABJIEHHE KapenpcKol ACCP. Hapodnoe xo3aticmeo Kapeab- 
cxoi ACCP. Cmamucmuyeckutii cOoprux. Petrozavodsk, Toccraru3gar, 
1957. 158 pp. 5 roubles. 

The national economy of the Karelian Autonomous S.S.R., a statistical 
collection issued by the Directorate of Statistics of the Republic. 


CTATHCTHYECKOE YIMIPABJIEHHE MosypascKoii CCP. Hapodxnoe xo3aticmeo Moa- 
dascxoi CCP. Cmamucmuyeckuii cOopHux. Kishinev, Tocctatu3gat, 1957. 
197 pp. 6.50 roubles. 

The national economy of the Moldavian S.S.R., a statistical collection 
issued by the Directorate of Statistics of the Republic. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


DorFMAN, Herbert. Labour Relations in Norway. Oslo, Norwegian Joint 
Committee on International Social Policy, 1957. 150 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE Unions. Yearbook of 
the International Free Trade Union Movement, 1957-1958. Preface by 
. H. OLDENBROEK. London, Lincolns-Prager International Yearbook 
Publishing Company Limited, 1957. 622 pp. 


This reference book aims to make available historical and current infor- 
mation on the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, its affiliates 
in 88 countries and the 19 International Trade Secretariats associated 
with it. 


Louis Cornil, sa vie, son cuvre. Texte publié dans la Revue des sciences 
appliquées, Tome III, Nos. 1 et 2, 1957. Brussels, 1957, 87 pp. 

A special edition of the Revue des sciences appliquées dedicated to Louis 
Cornil, Managing Director of the Federation of Belgian Industries from 
1946 to 1952 and Member of the Governing Body of the I.L.O., who died 
in 1952 at the age of 52, containing a careful selection of Mr. Cornil’s articles 
and lectures. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Addresses 
on Industrial Relations, 1957 Series. Bulletin No. 25. Ann Arbor, 1957. 
182 pp. (not numbered). 

A collection of 14 papers presented before meetings of business managers 
held in 1956-57 in four industrial centres in Michigan by the Bureau of 

Industrial Relations of the University of Michigan. 


Labour Law. 


BarassI, Lodovico. I] diritto del lavoro. Three volumes. Vol. I: Le fonti ; 
il vapporto di lavoro; le qualifiche. Vol. I1: Disoccupazione e colloca- 
mento ; stipulazione del contratto individuale di lavoro ; il lavoro. Vol. III: 
La retrvibuzione ; la cessazione del contratto di lavoro ; la tutela del rapporto 
di lavoro ; le controversie collettive ; scidpero e serrata. Seconda edizione. 
= Dott. A. Giuffré, 1957. Vol. I: 557 pp.; Vol. II : 525 pp.; Vol. IIL: 
523 pp. 
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ERDMANN, Gerhard. Die Entwicklung der deutschen Sozialgesetzgebung. 
2. erweiterte Auflage. Quellensammlung zur Kulturgeschichte, Band 10. 
G6ttingen, Berlin, Frankfurt, Musterschmidt Verlag, 1957. xi+405 pp. 
24 marks. 

A study of German social legislation comprising a retrospective introduc- 
tion and a compilation of legislative texts, including laws of historical 
interest, but which are no longer in force, as well as current legislation. 


HEssEL, Philipp. Krankheit im Arbeitsrecht. Schriften des Betriebs-Beraters, 
Heft 12. Heidelberg, “ Recht und Wirtschaft ”, 1957. 80 pp. 4.80 marks. 


MULLER, Gerhard. Der Anwalt im Verfahren vor den Gerichten fiir Arbeits- 
sachen. Schriften des Betriebs-Beraters, Heft 15. Heidelberg, “ Recht 
und Wirtschaft”, 1957. 76 pp. 5.80 marks. 


Panouncku, JI. Tpydoeo npaeo Ha Hapodxna pecny6auxa Boazapua. Sofia, 
Jipp»KaBHo u3patenctBo “ Hayka u V3kyctBo”, 1957. 760 pp. 21.90 levs. 
Labour law in the People’s Republic of Bulgaria, by L. Radoilski. 


Management. 


BERLINER, Joseph S. Factory and Manager in the U.S.S.R. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1957. xv-+386 pp. $7.50. 


Manpower. 


AcHarya, H. G. A Schedule of Job Analysis of Different Job Categories 
in Ahmedabad Mills. Ahmedabad, 1957. 4+ 168 pp. 2 rupees. 


Brey, Horst. Bedeutung und Aufgaben der betrieblichen Qualifizierung der 
Arbeitey. Fragen der Arbeitsékonomik, Heft 9. Berlin, Verlag Die 
Wirtschaft, 1957. 150 pp. 4 marks. 


Brown, J. Douglas, and Harsison, Frederick. High-Talent Manpower 
for Science and Industry. An Appraisal of Policy at Home and Abroad. 
Research Report Series, No. 95. Princeton, New Jersey, University, 
Department of Economics and Sociology, Industrial Relations Section, 
1957. 98 pp. $3. 


Contains two essays on the problem of developing highly talented 
personnel for science and industry in the United States and in newly indus- 
trialising countries. The authors adopt the thesis that what they refer to 
as “ seed-corn, high-talent and strategic manpower resources ” cannot be 
mass produced but must be “ tailor-made”. In advanced industrialised 
nations, this requires close collaboration between government, management 
and universities to provide the requisite liberal education and basic research 
environment for the discovery and nurture of highly talented persons. 
Less developed countries which need to achieve rapid industrialisation 
should “ invest more heavily in intensive development of strategic manpower 
on a selective basis ”, for their shortage may be a serious limiting factor in 
their economic growth. 

The two essays, though based upon “ first-hand observation and judg- 
ment rather than on an accumulation of measurable data”, are a penetrating 
analytical presentation of the problems encountered in manpower develop- 
ment. They also contain by way of illustration some examples from different 
countries—e.g. the United States, Germany, Kuwait and Egypt—of the 
problems faced in this field. 


C1serI, Cesare. La disoccupazione in Italia nel dopoguerra. Tesi presentata 
alla Facolta di Diritto e di Scienze Economiche e Sociali deli’Universita 
di Friburgo (Svizzera). Milan, Tipografia delle Missioni Estere, 1957. 
132 pp. 
This study of Italian employment—a degree thesis—is divided into 
four parts. In the first the author surveys the trend since 1860, examines 
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and criticises the unemployment statistics now available, reviews the parti- 
cular problems of duration of unemployment and seasonal unemployment, 
and quotes several estimates which have been made. The second part deals 
with the occupational distribution of the unemployed and the incidence of 
unemployment in the industrial, agricultural and service sectors, as well 
as among salaried personnel and labourers. The author enumerates what 
he regards as the causes of unemployment—inflexibility of the employment 
market, lack of general and vocational training and decline of apprentice- 
ship, and insufficient capital formation—and examines various remedies 
which have been suggested : to “ freeze” dismissals ; to reduce hours of 
work ; to slow down technical progress, using available manpower more 
intensively instead ; toincrease the demand for labour, either by encouraging 
private enterprise or by organising public works ; and lastly to improve the 
geographical and occupational distribution of the labour force. The third 
part is devoted to a brief analysis of unemployment in the main regions 
of Italy. Finally the author reviews future perspectives in the light of demo- 
graphic tendencies, the probable development of the Italian economy, 
and the effect of implementing the Vanoni Plan. 


CoUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS, FEDERAL COUNCIL ON AGING, United 
States. Mobilizing Resources for Older People. Proceedings of the Federal- 
State Conference on Aging, Washington, D.C., June 5-7, 1956. 
Washington, 1957. xv+120 pp. 65 cents. 

A record of the Federal-State Conference on Aging held in Washington 
in June 1956, containing the papers presented to the conference and the 
reports of discussion groups on various problems of concern to the aged. 
One of these reports deals with employment, vocational rehabilitation and 
retirement, with special reference to problems of technological change, 
to their implications for middle-aged and older job seekers, and to the 
need for specialised job counselling, placement training and rehabilitation 
services supplemented by educational programmes designed to eliminate 
or minimise the artificial barriers to employment for older workers. 


HerRForD, M. E. M. Youth at Work. A Five-Year Study by an Appointed 
Factory Doctor. London, Max Parrish, 1957. xvi+154 pp. 18s. 6d. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PLANNING. Graduates in Industry. London, 

George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1957. xxii+261 pp. 30s. 

This book deals with the results of an inquiry, covering some 600 univer- 
sity graduates who entered industry between 1950 and 1955 and 51 enter- 
prises of different types and sizes, into “ the policy and practice of British 
industrial undertakings in respect of recruitment, training and employment 
of university graduates ” 

The first part of the book discusses the views of the undertakings and 
their reasons for recruiting graduates, the steps taken by those who decided 
to recruit the graduates and the attitude of industry towards university 
education. The remainder is concerned with employee selection methods, 
the practice of establishments during the early days of employment of 
graduates and an assessment of the attitude of both managements and 
graduates during the period when the latter were employed in their first 
job. A series of conclusions have been drawn from discussion of the practices 
of the undertakings and the attitude of the graduates towards these practices. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, INSTITUTE OF GERONTOLOGY. Services for the 
Aging. A report on the Seventh Annual Southern Conference on Geron- 
tology held at the University of Florida, March 14-15, 1957. Volume 7 
of the Institute of Gerontology Series. Gainesville, Florida, University 
of Florida Press, 1957. xx+159 pp. $2.50. 

One of the contributions included deals with the problem of employment 
counselling for the aging, and reviews, in the light of present needs, the 
concepts and programmes of state employment services for the aging 
developed since 1940 in the United States. 
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Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


ASSOCIATION SUISSE POUR L’ORIENTATION PROFESSIONNELLE ET LA PROTEC- 
TION DES APPRENTIS. L’employé de laboratoive. Monographie de métier. 
Zirich, 1957. 55 pp. 


LIBRARY OF CONGREsS, United States. Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. A Bibliography. Prepared for the President's Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped. Washington, 1957. 
vii+93 pp. 35 cents. 


UNGER, Claude Francois. L’ adolescent inadapté. Réadaptation sociale et forma- 
tion professionnelle. Préfaces de Henri PizrRon et W.-D. WALL. Paris, 
Presses universitaires de France, 1957. 300 pp. 600 francs. 


UNIONE NAZIONALE DELL’ISTRUZIONE TECNICA E SECONDARIA DI AVVIA- 

MENTO. Primo Congresso Nazionale dell’ istruzione tecnica, professionale 

e secondaria di avviamento, Roma, 7-10 maggio 1957. Relazioni. Rome, 

1957. 12 parts ; 175 pp. (not numbered). 

These are reports submitted to the first Italian National Congress on 
technical and vocational education, including secondary education of the 
pre-vocational type, held in Rome from 7 to 10 May 1957. The subjects 
studied include : problems and outlook of technical and vocational education; 
technical and vocational education as an essential factor in social and 
economic progress ; importance of technical and vocational education in 
industry, commerce, and agriculture; social problems of vocational 
training and readjustment raised by automation; and relations between 
the school and occupational life. 


Wituiams, Gertrude. Recruitment of Skilled Trades. International Library 
of Sociology and Social Reconstruction. London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul ; New York, Humanities Press, 1957. vii+216+15 pp. 23s. 

An inquiry into the training of apprentices in Great Britain preceded 
by a historical outline of the development of the present-day apprentice- 
ship system from the time that contractual relationships were established 
by the Statute of Artificers in 1562. 

The inquiry, which is confined to male apprentices, covers some 550 
undertakings, grouped according to size from those employing 1 to 4 employees 
to those employing 5,000 or more, in the engineering, shipbuilding, printing, 
building and motor vehicle industries in all parts of the country. It was 
undertaken to find answers to a number of questions including reasons for 
the shortage of skilled workers, the wiilingness or otherwise of firms to 
assume training responsibility and the efiect on apprenticeship of the 
narrowing of wage differentials between the semi-skilled and skilled workers. 
Also reviewed are such questions as how the shortage of skilled workers 
could be reduced, the possibility of shortening the period of apprenticeship, 
the opening of apprenticeship training to suitable adults employed in semi- 
skilled operations, and whether by training apprentices in more than one 
craft it is possible to prevent bottlenecks in a particular branch of pro- 
duction. 

After outlining the method of inquiry the author analyses the apprentice- 
ship schemes in operation in the various industries, for, although they have 
much in common, historical and technical developments have caused 
variations in some of their features. This is followed by a discussion of the 
development of formal technical education, particularly in connection with 
the part-time day release attendance at technical institutions by apprentices, 
and the attitude and practice of the employers in this connection. 

In suggesting modifications to and ways of improving the apprenticeship 
system, the author in the final chapter makes a comparison with the systems 
in operation in the United States, France, Netherlands and Western Ger- 
many. 
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Conditions of Work. 


Marriott, R. Incentive Payment Systems: A Review of Research and 
Opinion. London, Staples Press Limited, 1957. 232 pp. 21s. 


Ocanpko, M. Il. Tpydodens u ez0 onaama. Moscow, Cenbxos3ru3, 1956. 172 pp. 
2.30 roubles. 


A general survey, by M. P. Osadko, of the methods of fixing wages and 
the structure of earnings in co-operative farms in the U.S.S.R. Contains 
useful information regarding the determination of output targets and the 
evaluation of work done in terms of “ full labour days ” which, in turn, are 
the basis for payment of wages and bonuses in cash and kind and for the 
redistribution of net earnings of the co-operative farm among its members. 
The book includes several case studies throwing light not only on wage 
and labour problems in the Soviet co-operative farms but also on various 
production and manpower problems of agriculture in the U.S.S.R. 


SOCIETE ROYALE D’ECONOMIE POLITIQUE DE BELGIQUE. La réduction de la 
durée du travail. Colloque des 23 et 24 février 1957. Brussels, Editions 
de la Librairie encyclopédique, 1957. 209 pp. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


Atonso OLEA, M., and SERRANO GurRADO, E. La seguridad social de los 
funcionarios publicos en Espatia y en el extranjero. Coleccién “ Estudios 
de Administracién ”, No. X. Madrid, Instituto de Estudios Politicos, 
1957. 397 pp. 160 pesetas. 

The first part of this study contains a very full description of the various 
branches of the principal social security scheme, and of the supplementary 
mutual insurance and mutual aid arrangements, applying to public officials 
in Spain. Each chapter starts with a short summary of the corresponding 
social security scheme for workers in general. The second part gives a very 
brief review of social security schemes for public officials in a number of 
other countries. 


ERBAN, Evzen. The Right to Social Security in Czechoslovakia. Prague, 
Orbis, 1957. 58 pp. 


Hocuarp, M., CLiguet, M., and Gomez, M. Prestations familiales. Etudes 
et perspectives. Paris, Union nationale des caisses d’allocations familiales, 
1957. 179 pp. 450 francs. 


MarTIN, J. P. Social Aspects of Prescribing. Foreword by R. M. Titmuss. 
Melbourne, London, Toronto, William Heinemann Ltd., 1957. xii+ 180 
pp. 21s. 

This very instructive study of prescribing under the National Health 
Service in the United Kingdom shows, among other things, that on the whole 
the frequency of prescription per patient contributed about twice as much 
to the variation in average total cost of prescriptions per patient as did 
the average cost per prescription. The frequency of prescribing seems to 
depend largely on region, i.e. on local climatic conditions, morbidity and 
“custom”, prescribing habits being particularly important. On the other 
hand, the average total cost per prescription is closely related to social 
conditions, expensive prescriptions occurring more frequently in well-to-do 
areas, cheap ones in poorer areas. 

The author proposes further inquiries that might shed more light on 
the matter and help the Ministry of Health to take more effective action in 
dealing with the problem of prescribing. 
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Troc.Let, Léon-Eli. Automation et sécurité sociale. Extrait de la Revue 
belge de sécurité sociale. Brussels, Maison Ferd. Larcier, 1957. 8 pp. 


— L’Exposition de 1958 et la sécurité sociale. Extrait de la Revue belge de 
sécurité sociale, No. 9/10, Sep.-Oct. 1956. Brussels, Maison Ferd. Larcier, 
1957. 15 pp. 


Agriculture. 


AGRARSOZIALE GESELLSCHAFT E.V., G6ttingen. Agrarstruktur und Grund- 
stiicksverkehr. Schriftenreihe fiir landliche Sozialfragen, Heft 22. Bei- 
tragen von G. Fitzner, H. Brum, J. H. Haers, T. TROSCHER und 
F. Nonuorr. Hanover, M. & H. Schaper, 1957. 58 pp. 4.50 marks. 


CoLoniaL OrFice, Great Britain. Land Tenure and Land Administration in 
Nigeria and the Cameroons. By C. K. MEEK. Colonial Research Studies, 
No. 22. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1957. vi+420 pp. 55s. 


Co-operation. 


ALL INDIA CO-OPERATIVE UNION. Report of All India Seminar on Co-opera- 
tive Education and Training. New Delhi, 1957. iii+173 pp. 


— Co-operative Development in the Second Five Year Plan. New Delhi, 1957. 
68 pp. 


KULKARNI, K. R. Agricultural Marketing in India (with Special Reference 
to Co-operative Marketing of Agricultural Produce in India). Vol. II. 
Introduction by Margaret Dicsy. Bombay, The Co-operators’ Book 
Depot, 1958. xxvii+1,075 pp. 32.50 rupees. 
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International Comparisons 
of Real Wages 


A Study of Methods 
Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 45 


This study is concerned with the methods whereby the different 
types of data relating to money wages, consumer prices and patterns 
of wage earners’ consumption can be combined to yield a measure- 
ment of real wages—i.e. of the purchasing power of money wages in 
terms of the goods and services which wage earners consume. Based on 
a report presented to the Eighth International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians, the study has been revised and expanded and includes 
a completely new section, describing recent inquiries into real wages 
and real national products ; these, apart from their theoretical and 
methodological interest, provide illustrations of the practical prob- 
lems encountered in international comparisons. 


CONTENTS 


CnapTer I Earlier Research into the Comparison of Real Wages. 
Work of the International Labour Organisation—Other Studies. 


CuapTER Il Basic Concepts. 
Some Misconceptions and Deficiencies—The Distinction between 
Real Wages and Levels of Living—The Distinction between Real 
Wages and Labour Cost—The Wage Element in Real Wages— 
Prices and the Purchasing Power of Money Wages—Comparability 
of Socio-economic Structures—Summary. 
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A Theoretically Desirable Money Wage Ratio—A Theoretically 
Desirable Consumer Price Ratio—The Real Wage Ratio and Its 
Significance. 
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Scope of Wage Data—Price Data—Summary and Conclusions. 
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The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
79 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for- 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application. It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisa- 
tion. It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National dele- 
gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
government, one representing management, and one representing labour; each 
delegate speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full 
expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten 
representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational head- 
quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by 
experts drawn from many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and 
advice are available to all nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has 
branch offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Con- 
ference is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed 
world opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but 
governments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. 
When the legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this 
purpose it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as 
centres for assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment 
services, increasing productivity, the development of training facilities and the 
administration of social security programmes, The I.L.O. participates in operating 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 


The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 


All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of 
social justice and peace. 
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